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The Value of Individual Hearing Aids 


A Comparative Study of Selective Achievements 
Of Two Groups of School Children 


By KATHERINE BARRETT 


Preface 
HE results of this study have been 
due to the interest and concentrated 
efforts of many members of the Chi- 

cago Public Schools. 

Grateful recognition is extended to the 
principals of the schools, elementary and 
high, for allowing their classes to partici- 
pate in the study and for the leadership 
given to the two groups of children. 

To Dr. Grace Munson, Director of the 
Bureau of Child Study, and to the psychol- 
ogists specializing in the field of audiometry 
—Wilhelmina Mueller, Bernice Flynn and 
Geraldine Korda—lI express my deepest ap- 
preciation for the audiometric services and 
helpful discussions of the problems of the 
deaf and hard of hearing. 

The adjustment* teachers who gave so 
freely of their time and rendered excellent 
service in the testing program contributed 
measurably to the success s of the study. 


*“The dutphdembes Service in the elementary 
Schools is a methodology designed to furnish valid 


cumulative information on the individual differences 
of children as a basis for adjusting the school pro- 


stam to their individual needs, academically, and 
With respect to full and wholesome personality de- 
velopment. 

‘ 

‘The service was started in ten schools in Sep- 


tember 1936 as an outgrowth of the Superintendent's 
three-point program which called for individual 
cumulative data for every child in the schools, and 
for the improvement of reading for all children and 
at all school levels. 

“The Adjustment Service has had the advant: ge 
of a well-planned development, modified and reshaped 
4 needed on the basis of suggestions from the prin- 
cipal and teachers. Its special feature is a full- 
time adjustment teacher selected by the principal 
from the school faculty on the basis of special quali- 
fications, and trained by the Bureau staff. 

“The teachers administer all 


Adjustment group 
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Teachers of the acoustic techniques in 
charge of the multiple hearing aid rooms 
had an especially pertinent part in the 
stimulation and motivation of both parents 
and children of the experimental and con- 
trol groups. It was these teachers who 
probably had the closest contact with all 
of the children, and, through their sympa- 
thetic understanding of each individual 
problem, adjusted most resourceful 
manner the various difficulties that arose 
during this study program. 

In addition to the foregoing I wish to 
express my thanks and appreciation to 
Josephine Williams for aid in the field of 
and to Edna Riley for the final 


assembling of the manuscript. 


statistics, 


A program was proposed following a 
number of conferences of a committee 
appointed by Dr. William H. Johnson, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, to study the prob- 
lems of hearing aid work in the Chicago 


tests for the school and collect other data on indi- 
vidual pupil needs. They devise and construct in- 
dividualized lesson units in reading and spelling at 
all grade levels, introduce these into the classrooms 
and follow up on individual children with such ac- 
tivities as individual tutoring for disabled readers, 
guidance for the gifted, and attention to personality 
development, making referrals to medical resources 
for the treatment of physical or mental illness, or 
to social agencies for the relief of social strains- 
all under the careful supervision of the principals. 
Their work is coordinated with that of the field 
psychologists, health counselors, teachers, librarians, 
attendance officers and other members of the school 
personnel who have special responsibilities, but their 
greatest obligation is service to the classroom teacher, 
to enhance the individual pupil-teacher relationship 
by supplying adequate information and instructional 
materials and devices, and by giving follow-up as- 
sistance for special problems. * “(Annual Report. of 
the Superintendent of Schools, Board of Education, 
City of Chicago, 1940-41, pp. 419-20.) 
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Public for the deaf and 


the hard of hearing. 


School centers 


The Problem Presented 

The comparative study of fifty-seven deaf 
and hard of hearing children wearing in- 
dividual hearing aids and fifty-seven chil- 
dren not using hearing aids, used as a 
control group, was made to determine prog- 
ress of selective achievements over a period 
of three schocl semesters. 

The problem this study presented for 
analysis was whether children wearing 
individual hearing aids would make great- 
er academic progress than children who 
had only multiple group hearing aid in- 
(The individual hearing aid 
wearers would also have group instruction, 
but would have the additional advantage 
of the individual aids). 


struction. 


General Policies in Acoustic Cases 

The Chicago Public Schools that serve 
for children are handi- 
capped by various degrees and types. of 
hearing loss are located in regular school 
buildings with normally hearing children. 
This policy is used in order to keep these 
handicapped children with their normally 
hearing associates socially and to have them 
participate in every way in a regular school 
program. 

There are ten centers for deaf and hard 
of hearing classes in the Chicago Public 
Schools. Five art in the regular elementary 
schools and one in the Spalding School for 
Crippled Children. Two are in regular 
high schools, one in a technical high school 
for boys, and one in a vocational trade 
school. The membership of these special 
classes as of September 1943 was 687. 

Children are placed in any of the special 
schools for the deaf and hard of hearing on 
the recommendation of otologists, clinics 
or private physicians. The schools may 
request an individual audiometric examina- 
tion on a D-5 audiometer, if the child gives 
evidence of a hearing loss. 

The D-5 audiometer test is administered 
by psychologists from the Bureau of Child 
Study, who have been trained in audio- 


as centers who 
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metric testing techniques and special psy. 
chological training for the deaf and hard 9 
hearing. They are equipped to interpre 
audiometric test results. It is on the anal. 
ysis of the audiometric charts and complet 
case study records that recommendation 
for placement in the special centers js 
made. 


Each Child Presents a Clinical Picture 


This report of examination is then sent 
to the child’s home school with necessary 
recommendations for otological care, cor. 
rect seating in the classroom, if the child 
is not a potential candidate for a transfer 
to a division for the deaf or hard of hear. 
ing, or any further recommendations tha 
will facilitate a better adaptation for the 
child in his school situation. 

The individual case histories plus th 
audiometer examinations, with the accom 
panying audiograms, reveal many interes 
ing factors in relation to the child with 
defective hearing. In the study of either 
deaf or hard of hearing children each chill 
presents his own clinical picture and, ther. 
fore, must be seen in his totality and asa 
distinct individual with individual differ 
This is the prime purpose of th 
complete case study record for each child. 


ences. 


The teachers for these special groups ar 
trained in the special teaching technique 
of the deaf and hard of hearing. 

The membership of the classes is kep 
small, ranging 5-12, average 8, due to th 
special speech training, lip reading aml 
individual attention that is needed by thi 
handicapped group. 


General Educational Procedure 


The curriculum follows that of the rege 
lar grades. With the deaf, and this @ 
pecially refers to the congenitally deaf 
the child who loses his hearing before tht 
establishment of speech, for each one yet 
allowed for a grade for the normally hear 
ing child, two years for a grade is expect 
for the deaf child, until he has reached th 
grade 4B. From then on, if.the child he 


normal intelligence, he may be ex 
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all things being equal, to make the normal 
one year grade progress. 

All of the special centers are equipped 
with various types of multiple hearing aid 
machinery. These acoustic instruments are 
in the individual rooms in the largest cen- 
ters, and each center has a special instru- 
ment in the group hearing aid room. 

Classes are given daily acoustic training 
of thirty-minute periods to stimulate and 
educate the hearing mechanism and _ the 
associated sense organs, to decrease decibel 
loss and increase frequency span if pos- 
sible. 

Stimulation and 
hearing and teaching techniques are car- 
ried on with both air and bone conductors, 
depending on the child’s individual needs. 


education of residual 


Plan for a Comparative Study 


Following the committee conferences 
relative to the problem of individual hear- 
ing aids, suggestions were made that some 
type of comparative study be initiated for 
two matched groups of children, the experi- 
mental group wearing individual hearing 
aids and a control group not using aids. A 
paramount problem appeared in the offing. 
Where and how to procure individual hear- 
ing aids for a sufficient period of time and 
for a large enough group of children to 
give valid results. Contact was made with 
the various companies making hearing aids, 
and after a thorough explanation of the 
problem and what it would entail for them, 
they were asked what the possibilities might 
be for the provision of necessary indi- 
vidual equipment to make the study. 


Hearing Aid Companies Participate 


The hearing aid companies in general 
were much interested in the proposed study. 
Three companies were more than generous 
in their interest and eagerness to partici- 
pate. These three companies supplied indi- 
Vidual hearing aids to fifty-seven deaf and 
hard of hearing children in the Chicago 
Public Schools, with no financial respon- 
sibility to the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion or to the child who wore the hearing 
aid. They furnished all of the batteries 


Vv 
uv 
wn 


and were responsible for loss and break- 
age during the entire period the study was 
in progress. 

The period of preparation for obtaining 
the individual hearing aids took consider- 
ably more time than had been anticipated 
when the study was planned. 


Individual Case Records 


The fifty-seven children selected to wear 
the aids were given an individual Maico 
D-5 audiometer test, with complete case 
study records compiled for each case. The 
case history and audiogram were then sent 
to the company supplying the aid. Then 
the child, accompanied by his parents, was 
sent to the company that was to supply him 
with his aid, where another audiogram 
was made, with an analysis of both audio- 
grams, and a decision arrived at as to the 
type of hearing loss from which the child 
was suffering and which type of conduction 
(air or bone) best suited his individual 
need. 

In one elementary school nine children 
were fitted with bone conduction instru- 
ments. Six cases had conductive type losses 
and three had mixed perceptive types. The 
controls picked for these experimental cases 
had the same types of hearing loss. The 
remaining number of cases wore air con- 
duction instruments. 

Wherever a child was under the care or 
supervision of an otologist or clinic, con- 
tact was made with the doctor and a com- 
plete explanation given him regarding the 
procedure being followed with the child 
in this study, in order to get his approval 
or any objections he might have to the 
study. At no time did any doctor raise 
an objection to having his patient partici- 
pate in the group study. 

The original plan with the hearing aid 
companies was to carry the study for one 
year but, as stated previously, a greater 
period of time was found necessary to com- 
plete fittings on all the cases. Consequently, 
by the time all fittings had been completed, 
a school semester had elapsed before the 
academic testing program could be started. 
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The program was started September 194] 
and ended June 1943. 

The hearing aid manufacturers were 
eager to fit all types of hearing loss as well 
as varying degrees of decibel loss of hear- 
ing. 

One of the major factors to be given con- 
sideration in this plan of procedure was 
how the hearing aids should be handled, 
the period of daily use and the general 
supervision that would necessarily have to 
be given to the group of children fitted with 
the aids. Due to the fact that a great deal 
of expense to the companies was involved 
in the loan of the hearing aid appliances, 
it was decided to have the experimental 
group wear the hearing aids during school 
hours only, under the supervision of the 
trained teacher in charge of the acoustic 
techniques. The aids were worn five hours 
a day on five days a week. The children 
were not allowed to take the aids home, nor 
did they wear them during the summer 
vacation period. 


The Teacher’s Responsibility 


The responsibility of the teacher in 
charge was to see that each child had his 
aid on at the beginning of the morning 
session and kept it on all through the school 
day. At the close of the day the hearing 
aid was delivered to the teacher for safe 
keeping until the following day. 

The teacher was thoroughly conversant 
with each child’s individual problem and 
type of hearing loss. She was careful to 
check the instruments and watched closely 
the condition of the batteries, wires and 
general care the child was giving the instru- 
ment. If at any time there was any evi- 
dence of difficulty with any part of the 
instrument the company furnishing it was 
notified and correction was made imme- 
diately. 

The hearing aids of the three companies 
participating in the study were distributed 
in the different centers, so that no one 
school carried all of the same hearing aid 
instruments. For example, a certain num- 
ber of aids were supplied to an elementary 
school and to the boys’ technical high 
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school. Another company furnished two 
elementary groups and two high school 
groups. A third company supplied an ele. 
mentary school. This policy was consid. 
ered a wise measure in order to have the 
different types of hearing aids serving chil. 
dren of different age and grade groups 
represented, as well as the various types of 
hearing defects. 


Selection of Cases 


The selection of all cases, both the ex. 
perimental and control groups, was based 
on the analyses of many factors. 

First and foremost was the selection of 
children who were interested in taking part 
in the study, willing to wear an individual 
aid, and give fullest cooperation to all the 
phases involved in the plan. Second, the 
consent of the parents and otologist, if the 
child was having medical care. 

Chronological age, mental age grade ex. 
pectancy, intelligence quotient, present 
grade placement and academic achievement 
were given careful study, and the experi- 
mental and control groups selected on the 
above factor analysis. 

In addition to the above mentioned items 
the paramount problem of hearing, the type 
of defect, decibel loss, audiogram— its hear- 
ing curve—-and residual hearing were 
studied. All of these findings, together 
with the information obtained from each 
child’s case study history, resulted in the 
final selection of cases for the experimental 
and control groups for this study. 

The analysis of each individual audio- 
gram and case study history resulted in the 
classification of the apparent types of hear 
ing loss in one of the following categories: 
(See Table 1.) 

The two groups were matched definitely 
as to type of deafness. The decibel los 
and hearing curve were kept as closely alike 
as was possible for the numbers available 
in the two groups. 

Due to the wide variation and divers 
elements found in all audiograms it was 
not possible to make the selection of type 
of hearing loss on the basis of the average 
decibel loss of hearing for all frequencits 
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Table | 


Conductive loss of hearing (middle ear) 
Perceptive loss of hearing (inner ear) 
Mixed type 


fe wowre 








Mixed type—predominantly conductive 
Mixed type—predominantly perceptive 
Number of Cases 
(N-807) 
Type of Deafness 
Po ae 
Hearing Aid Elementary | 14] 8| 4] 
Hearing Aid High School 4| 7] 6 
Total Hearing Aid | 18 | 15 | 10 | 
Control Elementary (1S) 7| 4] 
Control High School ' ic. 4/ 5} 
Total Control i? nt..9 





tested. For all the audiograms studied and 
for all those cases selected the decibel loss 
at the frequency 1024 for both ears (the 
mid-speech range frequency) was found 
to show a good representation of the vari- 
ous types of hearing loss by comparison 
with the total findings of the audiogram and 
its hearing curve. 

It was decided to accept the decibel loss 
of hearing at 1024 as the criteria for deter- 
mining type of hearing loss. There was 
evidence following the selection of cases, 
that the study had a preponderance of per- 
ceptive type losses but this, of course, was 
to be expected since the memberships in all 
deaf and hard of hearing classes are always 
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heavily weighted by perceptive type cases. 
This is due to the fact that children are not 
placed in these special schools unless there 
is a 30 or more decibel loss of hearing. 
All cases having less than 30 decibel loss 
are recommended for front seat placements 
and special supervision in the regular 
grades. 


Standardized Testing Program 


The standardized testing program for the 
study was administered by the adjustment 
teachers in the special schools. 

Both groups were given the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson group tests of mental ability, and 
the new mental age grade expectancy was 
computed to date at the beginning of each 
new semester in order to have correct men- 
tal data in relation to the child’s chronol- 
ogical age and academic achievements. 

The New Stanford Achievement Tests 
were used to evaluate academic progress. 
The testing program was started at the be- 
ginning of the new semester of February 
1942 and both groups were tested in read- 
ing (comprehension and word meaning), 
spelling and arithmetic computation and 
reasoning (average scores taken for read- 
ing and arithmetic scores). The second 
testing appraisals were made at the begin- 

(Continued on page 608) 





TO A DEAF CHILD 


By EvizaBetH A. EMERSON 


What beauty compensates you in your sphere 

Of silence, where no music can come in? 

What takes the place of song you cannot hear— 

To fill the void where singing should have been? 
All gentle melody—all sweeping sound 

That charms the ear, and tempts the willing heart 
ls lost to you before *tis ever found; 

A lonely end for such a noble art. 


How fill an emptiness you do not know 


Exists? 


Your question proves your innocence. 


Music is more than sounds made thus and so— 
More than the notes which seem to have no sense. 


What is music? 


Even now you run 


And leave my answer for a better one! 








Voice Work for the 


By Auicrt G 


DUCATORS of the deaf for years 
k advocated the early education of 

deaf children. In the current war 
emergency, nursery and_ kindergarten 
classes have been opened in communities 
Parents of deaf chil. 
dren are aware of the far reaching ad- 


all over the country. 


vantages of preschool training for hearing 
children and, just as soon as they learn 
that their own children are acoustically 
handicapped, they approach schools for the 
deaf with the hope that their children will 
be given the advantage of early training. 
Many school authorities have profited by 
the current publicity given to nursery 
schools and have welcomed it, since it is 
a sound psychological principle that the 
training given in the early years can never 
be approximated later on. 


What is the Effect of Early Training? 


With the lowering of the entrance age, 
goes a weighty responsibility to princi- 
pals and teachers of these little children. 
We must ask ourselves if we are merely 
sheltering them by accepting their pres- 
ence, or are educating them and making 
every day of their stay with us a profitable 
investment of their total lives. Will their 
lives be fuller physically, psychologically, 
emotionally and socially because of this 
nursery school training? 

One aspect of this question concerns 
speech and voice training. Teachers of 
the deaf yearn to bring the voices of the 
children under them into closer harmony 
with those of the hearing. At Junior High 
School 47, the teachers hope to improve 
the voice quality of the little children who 
come to them at this younger entrance age. 


Can Speech Teachers Teach Voice? 


A criticism leveled against educators of 
the acoustically handicapped is that they 
are excellent teachers of articulation but 
not good teachers of voice. Whatever the 
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Young Deaf Child 


. ROONEY 


causes, teachers admit that such a statement 
has a great element of truth in it. We feel, 
however, that it is not too visionary to 
hope that a young deaf baby, in the hands 
of a teacher who is trained in work for 
the deaf and fully aware of the limitations 
and possibilities of two and three year olds, 
will show marked improvement in voice 
quality with the approach used at °47. 

If the teachers who are working on this 
approach were to wait for full fruition of 
their ideas and then issue an objective and 
scientific exposition of their findings, valu. 
able time might be lost to others. Visitors 
to the school, recognizing the natural voices 
of our children, have requested that the 
the ideas be passed on, so that other teach. 
ers might follow the plan. 


Deaf Babies Usually Have Good Voices 


Our premise is that voices of young deaf 
children are usually sweet, lilting and mu 
sical; and by the continuous use of sing. 
ing and rhythm, it is hoped that pleasant 
voice quality can be sustained. 

In our school, a child is given plenty of 
time to absorb his new surroundings be- 
fore he is taken for voice work. The tae- 
tile, visual, auditory and kinesthetic ap- 
proaches are used. Care is exercised in 
the child’s experience with the hearing aid. 
Its use is permissive rather than mandatory 
and because of this, little difficulty is em 
countered in the child’s willingness to use 
it. The classrooms are equipped with hear- 
ing aids, and as a general rule, each child 
uses the aid in these three situations daily: 
(1) He is taken for individual speech o 
voice work for a period of about fifteen 
minutes—depending on his age, attention 
span and interest in the work at hand; 
(2) He is “exposed” to music, with the 
idea of his knowing when the music is ® 
or off; (3) He is given acoustic exercises 
to awaken dormant hearing and _ trail 
residual hearing. 
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He is given the opportunity of listening 
io various types of gross sounds and vic- 
ola records of instrumental music, with 
the responsibility of distinguishing among 
instruments and records, depending upon 
the amount of residual hearing he may 
have. He listens to vowel and consonant 
combinations given on low, medium and 
high pitches, and to connected language 
embodying the vocabulary of nursery kin- 
dergarten level. 

All the children, regardless of hearing 
loss, pass through these stages. Objectives 
for each child vary with the degree of 
residual hearing, mental endowment and 
social adjustment. 


The Child Is Aware of Vibrations 


Let us consider the case of a child who 
comes to us at about the age of three. It is 
usually a little while before the child is 
relaxed in his new surroundings, but as 
soon as he gives evidence of feeling at 
home, the teacher tries to make him aware 
of vibration in her face as she hums and 
laughs. When he becomes aware of vibra- 
tion, the following exercises, using the tac- 
tile, visual and auditory approaches might 
he worked on in approximately this order: 


mu-mu-mu-mu-mu-etc. 
mum-mum-mum-mum-etc. 


bu-bu-bu-bu-bu-bu-etc. 
bum-bum-bum-bum-bum-etc. 


bu-bu-bu-mu-mu-mu-ete. 


Haycock says, “A child who can alternate 
easily and quickly from bu-bu-bu- to mu- 
mu-mu- and give out a clear tone, has made 
a commendable beginning and is ready 
for either vowels or easy synthetic words.” 

During the voice and speech periods 
from here on, the teacher sings to the little 
child and when responses come from him 
they are his approximation of the singing 
tange. Singing has a marked place in our 
speech work and results show more natu- 
ral, lovelier voices because of this drill cen- 
tered on voice quality. Simple vowels both 
sustained and shortened are used. As the 
child becomes increasingly aware of his 
voice, vowel and consonant combinations 
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are introduced. This singing makes for 
speech readiness. 


The Teacher Sings the Vowels ’ 


It has been found feasible to begin sing- 

ing: 

a (as in arm) 

ii (as in shoe) 

6 (as in ball) 

é (as in me) 
This is practical since these four sounds 
are easily visible, are distinct tactually and 
form the basis for the other vowels and 
diphthongs. 

As the child progresses, the teacher may 
select a voiceless consonant and a voiced 
consonant that the child says particularly 
well and combine them with the four basic 
vowel sounds. These may be sustained 
and done in rapid succession. They may 
be sung on the same note or on various 
pitches in the scale. The child with some 
remnant of residual hearing will respond 
most encouragingly to the singing. 

Justification for beginning by singing 
the vowels is that the attention of most 
hearing babies is sustained longer when 
one sings vowels or combinations of sounds 
rather than songs with words. Comparably, 
this observation has value when applied to 
young deaf children. 


The Child Catches the Singing Mood 


A question that might arise in the minds 
of teachers who have never used this sing- 
ing technique is, “How does the profoundly 
deaf child know that the teacher is sing- 
ing?” The answer is, “Try it and see for 
yourself.” When the teacher first starts 
voice work with the child, and this is usual- 
ly long before she expects any response 
from him, she sits at the microphone, the 
child puts on the ear phones and places his 
hands on the teacher’s face. 
the exercises or syllables to him, she moves 
her head rhythmically and sways gently 
from side to side to accompany the tempo 
of her voice. When the child is listening 
to records or is at the piano, she repeats 
this and he soon makes the desired asso- 
ciation. Even the profoundly deaf child 


As she sings 
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catches this singing mood and mirrors his 
responses accordingly. 

Our plan does not limit the caroling to 
mere voice work but is continued in teach- 
ing speech proper, particularly if a child 
is saying a word or group of words and 
the teacher knows that tongue placements 
are correct but the words lack color. She 
sings the words or phrases to the child and 
invariably notices a marked difference in 
the voice quality of his response. This can 
be tried effectively on children who have 
not been brought up on the idea. There is 
no harm in such practice and its use will 
prove its value. Breathing is more natural 
and muscular control more certain. One’s 
spirits are lifted when singing and conse- 
quently this effect is mirrored in the voice. 


The Teacher Must Not Be Interrupted 


The speech period is one that should be 
devoid of distraction. The teacher, the 
child with whom she is working and an- 
other child who is awaiting his turn, are 
the only ones in the room. Interruptions 
from without are discouraged. 

In our school, a departmental system that 
includes the first four beginning classes is 
in operation, thus making it possible for 
the teacher to be free of the other children 
during the speech period. The fourth teach- 
er in this set-up is overseeing the play activ- 
ities of the children who are not being tak- 
en for speech. Here is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for her to use language associated 
with playing house, bicycle riding, block 
building, painting or whatever the child 
has chosen to do at this time. These activ- 
ities are selective rather than prescribed, 
though suggestion on the part of the teach- 
er is sometimes desirable. 

This departmental system, which frees 
the teacher from concerning herself with 
anything but the particular child with 
whom she is working in speech, could be 
worked out equally well with two teachers 
alternating on individual speech and the 
other activities incorporated in one’s plan. 

One of the problems any teacher of young 
deaf children has to deal with is that of par- 
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ent or family education. The anxious moth. 
er or father of a newcomer to a school for 
the deaf is obsessed with one thought, 
“When is my child going to speak?” Teach. 
ers want to oblige, and little bewildered 
deaf children are often plunged into words 
before they are emotionally, socially or 
educationally ready for them. It is the task 
of the teacher of beginning children to in. 
form parents that there must be a period of 
getting ready before children should be ex. 
pected to acquire a speaking vocabulary, 
The hearing baby experiences a long period 
of maturation before he begins, even in. 
coherently, to approximate what has been 
said innumerable times to him. After he 
passes the gurgling and babbling stages 
his initial speech attempts are usually un. 
derstandable only to his mother or those 
closely associated with him. It is a long 
period and no one thinks to rush him 
through it. 


The Parents Must Not Be Too Anxious 


In order to improve the voice quality of 
our deaf children and remove the tension 
so noticeable in their voices, parents of 
little deaf children must learn to have pa 
tience. The repetition of words and sen 
tences by teachers and parents in natural 
and interesting situations will go far in the 
child’s total language understanding. If this 
practice is intelligently and consistently 
carried out in the home, a valuable begin- 
ning can be made in the speech readiness 
program. 

There is agreement among the teachers 
of beginning children at °47, that the voice 
quality has improved since the singing or 
caroling has been introduced in speech and 
voice work. Haycock tells us that the only 
satisfactory test of good speech is appre: 
ciation by the ear unaided by the eye. 

The observation has been made pre 
viously in this article that one’s spirits are 
lifted when singing and this effect is mir 
rored in the voice. Besides this aesthetic 
interpretation of the improved quality of 
the voice of the little deaf children attained 
through singing, it may be that there is an 

(Continued on page 608) 
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A Letter to Parents of Little Deaf Children 


By Marcaret P, Coy 


fact that your little boy or girl is deaf, 

let me tell you some of the things I have 
learned through the same experience. I 
know the shock of realizing that my baby 
did not hear me and of visiting doctors who 
had nothing to offer to help solve my prob- 
lem. 


[ YOU are parents who are facing the 


Start Lip Reading Early 


If you are a wise young parent you will 
ireat your little deaf child much the same 
as his hearing brothers and sisters. You 
talk to him, and as you talk draw his atten- 
tion to your lips. You play with him and 
laugh with him. If the family enjoy mu- 
sic, you see that he joins the family circle, 
just making sure that he is near the piano 
or radio so that he can feel the vibrations. 
You expect the same courtesy from him 
that you expect from other children so that 
he becomes an agreeable part of the group. 

Then there comes the time when you feel 
your baby should begin learning. You feel 
that only some one who is highly trained in 
the teaching of the deaf can help him now, 
yet you hesitate to send your little one to 
a large institution. You would be a strange 
parent if you did not feel so. However, if 
you realize that the early years of life are 
those in which speech is most easily and 
normally acquired, you will not handicap 
your child by delaying his schooling be: 
cause of your own sentiment. 


Choosing a School 


You may not know much about schools 
for the deaf, so you learn all you can about 
them. You soon find there are two kinds, 
those that use speech exclusively in the 
classrooms, and those that make use of the 
manual alphabet or the sign language. It 
will not take you long to decide what kind 
of school you will choose for your child. It 
would break your heart to have your pre- 
cious baby grow up mute as well as deaf, 
so you make sure that the school you 
choose is oral. No effort is too great to as- 


‘steps are necessarily very slow. 


sure yourself that your child will be taught 
speech and lip-reading so that he may min- 
gle with hearing children, later on go to 
school with his hearing friends, and eventu- 
ally take his place as a happy member of 
normal society. ' 

When you choose a school, let your child 
know you are happy about it. If possible, 
show him pictures of the school and pre- 
pare him a little for the change. When you 
take him to school, smile. If you must 
weep, at least wait until you are out of his 
sight. He will soon become adjusted to his 
new environment and in time will look for- 
ward to returning to school after vacations. 


Visit the Nursery School 


I hope you will visit the nursery school 
and watch the primary teachers building up 
the first speech sounds. Usually the little 
one sits on the¢teacher’s lap and with his 
fingers on the teacher’s lips or face soon 
learns to make the same babbling sounds 
that a hearing baby makes. Gradually, 
more difficult sounds are produced and 
finally a day of triumph arrives when the 
first complete word is formed. The first 
It is use- 
less to attempt other subjects until some de- 
gree of language has been attained. Read- 
ing, arithmetic, and geography come easily 
enough later on. 

To me, one of the most comforting things 
about a school for the deaf is the warm 
friendship that grows up between the teach- 
ers and pupils. My son once said to me, 
“You know those teachers at school know 
me as well as you do.” I believe this to be 
true for, while I know only one deaf per- 
son intimately, they know hundreds. They 
have seen and helped to solve problems for 
many a deaf child. They know the mis- 
understanding many a young deaf person 
faces in his own home. I have learned to 
turn to the teachers for help and advice 
and. in every case their assistance was gen- 
erously given. 

(Continued on page 602) 
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Schools for the Deaf in New Zealand 


By Mrs. K. Hurp Woop 


HE interesting article, “Far Flung 
TT conact by Miss Josephine B. Tim- 

berlake, which appeared in the March 
1944 issue of the VoLta REVIEW contained 
ihe following statement about New Zea- 
land: “We have no recent reports of work 
for the deaf in this part of the world, but 
work for the hard of hearing is progress- 
ing steadily.” 

It so happens that I can supply data 
concerning the deaf. While I was in 
Christchurch in May, I visited the prin- 
cipal state school for deaf children, and 
also, in Wellington, visited a private school 
which has recently been opened by the 
Dominican nuns. 

Sumner School for the Deaf, Christ- 
church, was established by the New Zea- 
land Governmerit in 1880. The first direc- 
tor, Mr. Garrit van Asch, a Dutchman, was 
an intelligent and far-seeing pioneer who 
had a great influence on later development 
of the New Zealand system of training the 
deaf. The method of training has always 
been fully oral. 

The present principal, Mr. H. Pickering, 
B.Sc., was trained under Mrs. I. R. Ewing, 
M.Sc., at Manchester University, England, 
and gained experience in that country be- 
fore coming to this dominion in 1940. 
Since then, he has made his presence felt. 
Owing to war conditions, he has been faced 
with many difficulties, and the past two 
and a half years have probably been the 
most difficult in the history of the educa- 
tion of the deaf in this country. 

In December, 1941, the Sumner School 
for the Deaf was taken over by the mili- 
tary authorities, and it was only after 
several months’ delay that the school was 
able to resume operation in temporary 
quarters in Christchurch and Auckland. 
The Sumner buildings were vacated by the 
Army towards the end of 1943, and school 
resumed there in February, 1944; but be- 


cause of a large increase in the number of 
pupils enrolled, it has been found neces- 
sary to retain the Auckland school. The 
Education Department proposes to build a 
new school in the Auckland district when 
circumstances permit, and in the mean- 
time the present temporary quarters, Titi- 
rangi Hotel, will provide accommodation 
for eighty pupils. The building is situated 
on high land amid delightful surroundings, 
yet visitors can appreciate the fact that, 
when judged from the educator’s point of 
view, a good seaside hotel does not neces- 
sarily offer the best background for a 
school. Evacuation brings its trials! 

Mr. Pickering stated that a record num- 
ber of pupils is now enrolled—seventy-two 
in the Auckland school and one hundred 
four in the Sumner school. In part, the 
increase in numbers may be attributed to a 
greater awareness on the part of parents 
of the facilities available for educating the 
deaf. Then, too, pupils are now being 
sent to school at an earlier age than hither- 
to. For at least ten years, people have 
been advocating early enrollment for deaf 
children. Mr. Pickering, since his appoint- 
ment four years ago, has also stressed the 
value of early education for the deaf, and 
it would appear that the combined efforts 
in this direction are now bearing fruit. 


“Of the seventy admissions during the 
past year,” stated Mr. Pickering, “sixty-one 
were congenitally deaf or became deaf be- 
fore reaching school age, the average ad- 
mission of this group being five years and 
nine months. Other children entering the 
school during the year were either too 
hard of hearing to make progress in a pub- 
lic school (11), or were cases of acquired 
deafness following illness (5).” 

It is hoped that a nursery school for 
younger deaf children will be established 
fairly soon. An amendment to the Educa- 


(Continued on page 598) 
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Lisbeth Long-frock* 


By Hans AANRUD 


Translated from the Norwegian by Laura E. Poutson 
Rephrased for Reading by the Deaf by Myra S. Doo.uitTLe 
Lisbeth Long-frock, which will run serially for some months, is one of several stories that Mrs. 
Doolittle rephrased from time to time for her deaf son, now twenty-five years old. The editors hope 
that teachers and parents will give the story to deaf boys and girls and note their reactions. Letters 


of comment will be weleomed.—Eb. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Taming of Crook-Horn 


T WAS an early morning in the latter 
(last) part of the summer. The sun 
was shining brightly over Ho-el Sae-ter. 

Lisbeth was alone inside the yard, milk- 
ing the goats. Everything was quiet and 
peaceful. Not a bell was heard. The only 
sounds to be heard were the rushing noise 
of the river far below, and a soft thud now 
and then, when a cow bumped her horns 
against the wall in the cow-house. The 
milk-maid was in the cow-house, milking 
the cows. Lisbeth’s hands were still too 
small to milk the cows, so it was arranged 
that she should take care of the goats en- 
tirely, instead of helping with the larger 
animals. 

Suddenly from the hill above the sae-ter, 
the call rang out, “Hoi-oh!” In a few mo- 
ments the call was answered a little farther 
away, “Hoi-oh! Hoi-oh!” 

Lisbeth looked up and listened. Then 
with a smile, she went over to the fence and 
called, “Hoi-oh!”—She knew how to call 
loudly now, so that her tones would echo 
back from the hills. She was not afraid 
of the boys any longer and her voice was 
strong and clear. She knew that they 
were calling her to come out; and that they 
had an errand at the sae-ter. She knew 
that they were driving their animals fast, 
and that O-le was ahead. But her work 
must be finished. They would have to wait 
for her. 


Soon after coming to Ho-el Sae-ter, Lis- 
beth had become a pet with the boys. The 
day after her first meeting with them, they 


*Permission to reprint this rephrased version of 
Lisbeth Long-frock has been given by Ginn and 
Company, publishers. 


came to see her and tried to make up for 
their rudeness. They wanted to be friends, 
They said that they would take care of her 
animals when she wanted to go to the 
marsh to bathe, and they asked her to do 
the same for them. She was very glad to 
be friendly with them. 

They did not enjoy being alone as much 
as they thought. Every time she came out, 
there they were, ready to greet her and go 
with her. They usually came at the same 
time, each from his own sae-ter, trying to 
see which one would reach there first. 
Then they pretended it had just happened 
that way. 

They loved to play games and tum 
handsprings, to show which one was strong- 
est. Many times Lisbeth had to call them, 
to tell them that their flocks had strayed. 
The boys had such a good time together, 
that they sometimes forgot their flocks al- 
together. 

Sometimes one of the boys would reach 
Ho-el Sae-ter ahead of the other. Or he 
would say that perhaps O-le or Peter could 


not come today. Lisbeth always liked these. 


times. She liked to go out with one boy 
alone, because he would always point out 
many things to her which the two boys to- 
gether would not do. 

He might show her the pure white cloud- 
berry blossoms, which grew on a marshy 
ledge. He would like to keep this place for 
himself and Lisbeth and not tell the other 
boy about it. Or he might know about 
the nest of a ptar-mi-gan (tar-mi-gan), with 
thirteen eggs in it. These birds were birds 
of the far north. Or he might know where 
the rushes (tall weeds) grew high and 
thick. These rushes could be tied together 
in a bunch, to use for sweeping and cleas- 
ing. Each boy was nicer and talked more 
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to her when he was alone with her than 
when the other boy was near. 


One boy alone would climb the spruce 
trees and get the spruce-gum for her. If 
the two boys were together, neither would 
do it. Lisbeth had sharp eyes for spying 
(seeing) the rushes and the spruce-gum. 
Peter said that he had never seen anyone 
with such sharp eyes as she had. He said 
she could always find things, even when 
there was nothing to find. 


They could make many things, too. One 
day O-le made a hat for her out of birch- 
bark. The next day, Peter brought her a 
pair of birch-bark shoes, which he had 
made himself. Lisbeth thought she must 
have looked funny, coming home with her 
own shoes in her hand, and wearing the 
birch-bark shoes. Another day O-le gave 
her a knife. He said she ought to have a 
knife to whittle with. He had one which 
he always wore in his belt, and he did not 
need two of them. 


The next day Peter brought her a mu- 
sical horn, made out of a goat’s horn. He 
had made it in the evenings, after he came 
home to the sae-ter. It had a fine tone, 
and he could play a tune on it. O-le tried 
very hard to think of something to do, 
which would be better than the horn. 
Finally he did think of something. He de- 
cided to try to tame Crook-horn. 

They had all often seen Crook-horn going 
with the cows to pasture, and they knew 
that she did not like to be with the goats. 
Lisbeth told the boys how wild Crook-horn 
had become on the farm. Kjer-sti had said 
that Crook-horn would have to be killed 
in the fall when they returned from the 
sae-ter. 


So O-le offered to tame the big goat. He 
was sure that he could teach her to go with 


the other goats. He had always been able 


to teach the goats at home. Lisbeth was 
glad to have him try. She said that she 
would give him something, if he could do 
it. Ole said that he did not want any pay, 
but he would like one of Crook-horn’s 
horns, if she was to be killed in the autumn. 
He said the horns would be fine to play on. 
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Peter wanted to help with the taming 
of the goat. He was sure that it would 
take two people to do the job well. Crook- 
horn was ugly and stubborn. Peter had a 
goat which was strong enough to be tied 
to Crook-horn. He knew that Crook-horn 
would not move, unless a stronger goat 
should lead her. Ole knew that Peter had 
a strong billy-goat, and as he had none, he 
decided to let Peter help him. Lisbeth said 
it would be better if they would all help. 


So this was the errand which had 
brought the boys to Ho-el Sae-ter so early 
that morning, when Lisbeth was milking 
the goats. 

The boys’ flocks came pushing up over 
the hill. As soon as they found that they 
were in a new place, they began to nose 
around (push their noses into) the pigs’ 
feeding-pan. They licked at the salt on 
the salting-stone, and tried to squeeze 
through a hole in the fence (All farms have 
salting stones for the animals to lick—this 
makes them drink more water.) 

Their bells were ringing and the boys 
were running around, trying to gather them 
together. They were all making a lot of 
noise. It had all been so still before, that 
the milk-maid came to the door of the cow- 
house, to see what was the matter. Lisbeth 
almost forgot to milk her last goat, but it 
came over to her and stood right in her 
way as she was going out the door of the 
pen. 

When O-le saw the milk-maid standing 
in the doorway, he called to her, “Are you 
going to let the cattle out now?” 

“Yes, I am ready now. Are you ready, 
Lisbeth?” 

“Yes, I am milking my last goat,” an- 
swered Lisbeth. Soon everything was done, 
and the animals stood ready to be let out. 
Ole had a strong willow switch, with a loop 
at each end. One loop was to go around the 
neck of Crook-horn and the other loop 
around the neck of the billy-goat. 

Ole asked, “Where is Crook-horn?” 

“In the cow-house,” replied Lisbeth. “I 
think I had better go and get her. Hold 
your billy-goat ready, Peter.” Peter 
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brought the billy-goat and took hold of his 
horns. He held his head down and pressed 
hard against him. The goat bunted him 
with his head. “Peter did it again. This 
time the goat pushed Peter against the 
fence. He was not hurt, for they often 
played in this way. 

“There!” exclaimed Peter, as he picked 
himself up. “I guess that goat is strong 
enough to drag any goat along, even when 
she is such a big goat.” Peter was proud 
of his goat. Ole too, wanted to try the 
strength of the billy-goat. Yes, he was 
sure that he was very strong. 

Then Ole went into the cow-house and 
finally came out leading Crook-horn with 
a rope around her neck. Then he fastened 
the other loop around the billy-goat’s neck, 
and there they were, harnessed together. 


Lisbeth and the milk-maid and the boys 
stood waiting to see what would happen. 
The billy-goat would not move as long as 
the flocks were near by. He stood still and 
wanted to be petted. 


So Ole said, “Let your goats out now, 
Lisbeth. Peter, get your animals started 
down the path.” Lisbeth opened the gate 
and her flock crowded out, wending their 
way down the hill. Peter drove his own 
flock and Ole’s after them. When the billy- 
goat saw the animals going, he suddenly 
decided to go after them. But something 
was the matter! He looked back to see 
what was holding him. He saw Crook- 
horn with her four legs stretched out firmly 
on the ground, and her neck stretched out, 
as if she never intended to move. 

The billy-goat thought to himself, “Oh, so 
that’s it! I'll soon fix her!” He took a 
couple of steps forward. Crook-horn held 
her head’ back and refused to go. The 
billy goat used all his strength, put his 
horns high into the air, and pulled at the 
willow band about his neck. He would 
show that she-goat that she couldn’t fool 
with him! 

Crook-horn was forced to take a few 
steps, but she pulled away from him with 
all her strength. At last her front legs 
doubled up, and she went down on her 
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knees. The billy goat kept right on going, 
Crook-horn had to follow him, walking on 
her knees. 

Lisbeth and the boys howled with laugh. 
ter, and the milk-maid had to laugh with 
them. When Crook-horn came to the hill, 
she decided that it would be wiser to get up 
on her feet and trot along after the billy 
goat. But she still held back and made him 
pull hard to make her go along. 

The animals took their usual path over 
the mountain, and at last Crook-horn went 
along without any more pulling. All the 
morning she was stubborn and cross and 
the billy goat had a hard time with her. 
After a while, she began to get hungry, and 
she walked along, eating the grass along 
the way. She only looked up when she 
heard the deep tone of a cow bell in the 
distance. When Crook-horn decided to 
be good, all the fun of watching her was 
gone, so the boys began to do somersaults 
and to wrestle (res-tle). They kept this up 
until it was time to go back for their noon 
dinner. 

Then Ole said, “Let’s set Crook-hom 
loose, and see how she behaves. I think 
she has learned her lesson.” The others 
thought so, too. So they called the billy 
goat and took the loop off his neck, setting 
him free. Then Ole got down on his 
knees and took hold of Crook-horn’s beard 
(chin whiskers). She tried to get away, but 
Ole held tight. He was going to teach her 
a lesson. 

He talked to her like a grandfather, and 
told her that she could not have her ows 
way any longer. He said that she must 
be good, like the other goats. If she did 
not, he said that he was going to punish 
her. Then he gave her beard a good pul. 
That hurt her, and she jumped straight 
at him and set him rolling over backwards 
She jumped right over him, and started 
out at a trot, toward where she could heat 
a cow bell. The willow switch trailed after 
her along the ground. 

Ole got up on his feet. He was while 
and angry. He stamped on the ground anf 
ran after her. Lisbeth and Peter also be 
gan to run, and they shouted and screamed 
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as they ran. They called to Crook-horn to 
stop, but she did not pay any attention. 
She just kept on running. The boys were 
yery angry. They had never before been 
unable to stop a goat. Lisbeth could not 
run very fast, because she still wore her 
long frock, and she had forgotten to tie it 
up around her waist. 


She saw the boys as they disappeared 
over the top of the hill, on the other side 
of the marsh. She had climbed a little way 
up the hill, when she heard a loud heavy 
noise. The ground at her feet seemed to 
tremble. What could it be? 

Around the foot of the hill, came a large 
herd of horses running at full speed. Here 
was a big herd indeed! Large ones and 
small ones—brown, red, black, and white. 
All had bright shiny coats and they were 
fat and full of life and strength. These 
were horses from the farms, which were 
sent up to the mountains for the summer 
and allowed to roam as they pleased. In 
the autumn they would go back to their 
farms, without being led. Now they trotted 
and tossed their heads, and made a noise 
like thunder. 

Lisbeth stood still and watched them. 
She was a little afraid, though they did 
not come near her. One or two looked at 
her and held up their ears, as if they won- 
dered who this little person could be. Lis- 
beth had never seen such a large herd. She 
could hear the thunder of their hoofs as 
they galloped into the path which led to 
the sae-ter. 


Now she thought of the flocks. What 
had happened to them? Where were they? 
The horses must have frightened them. 
She could not see any trace of them. She 
ran from one hill to another, and stopped 
to listen; then ran on again. But it was 
no use, she could not find them. So she 
decided to go back to the sae-ter. 

This was the first and only time that 
Lisbeth went home without her animals. 
When she reached the sae-ter, there was 
her whole flock lying peacefully on the 
ground in the yard, chewing their cud (as 
cows chew their food, long after they have 
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eaten it). They had gone home by them- 
selves. The herd of horses was there too, 
licking up the salt which the milk-maid had 
strewn on the ground for them. 

In the afternoon the milk-maids came 
from the boys’ sae-ters, to ask where the 
boys were. Their flocks had come home 
by themselves, long before time for them 
to return. 

A long time afterward, Peter and Ole 
came, dragging Crook-horn between them. 
The milk-maids laughed at them, and the 
boys felt a little foolish. They had let their 
animals come home alone, that was true. 
But anyway, they had an animal, even if 
it did take both boys to get her home. 
They said that she was a very bad goat. 
But she need not think that they were 
through with her! No, indeed! They 
intended to stay right with her the next day 
too. They would fix her! 

But it did not happen that way. Crook- 
horn was a very smart goat. When Ole 
took the willow band from her neck, the 
next day, she stood for a moment, looking 
at the herds of horses. Then she suddenly 
kicked up her hind legs and ran after the 
herd, as fast as she could go. The boys 
stood looking after her, as surprised as they 
could be. 

For a while they watched Crook-horn 
following the herd. Then Ole said quietly, 
“If there were any elephants around here, 
I guess Crook-horn would just as easily 
think that she was an elephant!” 

(To be Continued) 





Ince-Jones School to Remain Open 


The Spring Hill School, in Northampton, 
England, will reopen for the fall term. Il 
health and shortage of professional and 
domestic help threatened to force Mr. Ince- 
Jones to close the school at the end of the 
current term, but he has found that, by ac- 
cepting fewer pupils, he can carry on. This 
is good news to all who know about the 
excellent work of the school and the im- 
pressive records achieved by many of its 
graduates. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Excerpts from Letters Exchanged among Members of the 
Volta Bureau’s Correspondence Club 


A Little Canadian Boy 
John, six years old, has been in school 
part of one year. He has a hearing sister, 
Joan, who is seven, and a baby brother 
who also hears. 


HE roundabout in last night’s mail 
[we an unexpected and _ therefore 

doubly pleasant surprise. I read it 
through before retiring, although our mail 
is delivered at 10 P.M., after the thrice 
weekly train arrives at the station at 8:45. 
I realize that ten o'clock is early for town 
and city folk, but to us simple country peo- 
ple it is nigh onto bed time. 

And now I have just completed reading 
the letters once more. How remarkably 
well our children of the roundabout are 
doing! I feel that you others are beyond 
the necessity of worrying, so unlike my 
present outlook. 

I could not help being amused at our 
various confessions of thought. Mrs. B. 
feels envy because Ralph is her only child. 
Secretly, my thoughts have occasionally 
dwelt on the difference that might be dis- 
played in John’s attitude and his progress 
if he had all my attention instead of shar- 
ing it with two other children. It was just 
a flash of envious thought. At other times, 
my trend toward self pity makes me think, 
“If John had been the eldest, he would 
have had his first year or two without the 
competition and frustration he has experi- 
enced while being second in line.” Until 
John was able to walk and assert himself, 
Joan had full sway. 

John took a bad cold at school in No- 
vember, was ill a few days, was up and 
about, and then had a relapse. After an 
attack of pneumonia in February, he was 
sent home, with the recommendation that 
he rest. So he has been at home these 
past months, and will continue working 
with me for a while. 





JOHN LIKES TO PLAY IN THE WATER. (THIS 
PICTURE WAS TAKEN A YEAR AGO, WHEN HE 
WAS FIVE.) 





Immediately after breakfast each morn- 
ing, I give John one hour or more of les 
sons, and let my housework stand until 
that has been done. I arise early, and get 
the lessons started by 8:30 or so. The 
earlier the better for John, as he is fresh 
then, and ready to concentrate. He loves 
play, of course, and often must be urged, 
driven, or coaxed to do his: lessons. 

He can give good expression to the 


breath consonants, and can voice the 
vowels fairly well. I use face cartoons, 
too, showing the lip positions. He says 4 


number of sentences very intelligibly: 
“Thank you, Mother, (or Joan, o@ 
Father) I want to play. I want bread. | 
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want butter. } want apple. 1 want water.” 

He also repeats after me, quite intelli- 
gibly, many little sentences that I say to 
him, such as, “Father went to the store. 
Mother is washing clothes.” He can point 
to the printed form of these sentences after 
| have said them. He does some silent 
reading, and reads from the lips many 
more words than he can say. 

His lip reading surprises me. For in- 
stance, today we were reading “Mac and 
Muff,” and I thought he was giving very 
poor, half hearted attention; but I was 
amused to find that when I read, “See Mac, 
see Muff,” John checked me up, as the sen- 
tence was, “See Mac, see Mac!” 

John can print correctly the answers to 
about twenty-five questions, such as “Who 
is big? Who is little?” and others. 

We mark the calendar each day, and do 
some number work, especially counting 
games. We have a short lesson period in 
the afternoon. So far, our work has been 
done on the blackboard, except for John’s 
seat work, for which he uses a primer seat 
work book with printed directions on each 
page. I purchased this in the United States. 
and it is probably well known to the rest 
of you. 

We make note, in writing and orally, of 
weather conditions: “It is cold. It is hot. 
It is warm. The sun is shining.” 

Joan is being taught at home too, for a 
time, as her school is badly overcrowded. 
When we moved here, there were already 
forty-six pupils in the class, and when I 
presented Joan at school the teacher was 
much irritated. She said that of course 
she would take Joan if she were compelled 
to do so, but there was no seat for her, and 
she would have to sit on a chair or box, 
as there was a shortage of desks. I imme- 
diately assured the teacher there would be 
no compulsion in the matter, and that | 
would teach Joan at home. So things re- 
mained at that. 

Like Beth Le P., Joan makes reading a 
hobby. She reads very well during her 
lesson periods from “Highroads to Read- 
ing; Grade IV.” Her voluntary reading 
periods, which occur many times a day, 
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find her enjoying “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses,” “Nature Stories,” “Bird Life,” 
“Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know,” 
“Little Children in Far Off Lands,” etc. 

Not along ago, I said to Joan, for a bit 
of amusement, 

“Well, Joan, have you seen any prog- 
nostications of spring lately?” 

She replied quite soberly, “Yes.” 

Highly amused, I thought my next ques- 
tion would puzzle her, and asked, “What 
did you see?” 

She replied, quite off hand, “A rook.” 

The joke was really on me, as I had not 
puzzled her at all. Usually we say “crow,” 
but she had been reading a bird book that 
was printed in England. I suppose she just 
guessed at the meaning of “prognostica- 
tions,” and happened to be correct. As 
she will not be eight for several months, I 
thought her guess was pretty good. 

Mrs. J. B., MANITOBA. 


Keeping up School Work at Home 


Zelona, seven, entered the Lutheran 
School for the Deaf at three. She apparent- 
ly has no hearing. 

We, too, have been having regular study 
periods during the vacation. I found that 
Zelona had little perseverance, and I 
thought I could overcome a little of that 
tendency if we worked together. If some- 
thing is difficult or lengthy, she shrugs her 
shoulders and lets it go. 

Her lip reading is very good, and her 
vocabulary in this respect is almost equal 
to that of a normally hearing child. She 
understands most of what we say to her. 
She can also read most of the nouns in a 
normal child’s vocabulary, but she cannot 
say them out loud, although she makes the 
proper lip movements. Sometimes I be- 
lieve that if I were a good lip reader | 
could understand her. She uses a number 
of pronouns and several verb forms, such 
as is, have, had, saw, am, will, gave, etc. 
Some of the nouns she knows are house, 
party, birthday, comb, ribbon, brush, and 
the names of foods, of fruits, and of all 
common animals. She knows several ad- 
jectives, too. 
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A hard of hearing man who works for 
my father, and who is a good lip reader, 
can often tell us what she says. He says 
she speaks very clearly! 

She counts and writes to thirty. She 
can write most of the words that she knows 
in silent reading, and she is very good in 
spelling. When she first came home in 
June, she went to the blackboard and wrote, 

Sheila has a new pink dress. 

Linda has a blue coat. 

We will go home. Not Monica, not Ei- 
leen. 

The trees are green. 

The house is white. 

The baby’s eyes are blue. 

At this point, she stopped writing to tell 
me that the baby had one blue eye and one 
brown eye. They call the youngest child 
at the school the baby. Zelona continued, 

“Papa’s blue. Grandpa’s blue. The 
boy’s blue. Aunt Madeleine’s blue. Aunt 
Dellie’s blue.” And then she shook her 
head with a doleful look and said, “Mam- 


ma’s brown.” 


It encourages me to find that she is be- 
ginning to talk of things that are not im- 
mediately in front of her. Sometimes she 
draws pictures to show what she means, 
and then we write the names or sentences 
under the pictures. 

I was interested in the discussion on pan- 
tomime, because Zelona still does a lot of 
it. The children at school motion a good 
deal, and she has so many things to tell 
about when she comes home that it seems 
to me it is better for her to express herself 
that way than not be able to let us know 
about the things in which she is interested. 

She can say her prayer alone now, the 
little “Now I lay me” verse, and of course 
Mother is very proud of that. We have 
always said it together, but recently she 
stopped me, for she wanted to do it alone. 
She said every word very plainly. 

She wants to know the name of every- 
thing. First we say it, then we write it 
and she says it after us. It is quite amaz- 
ing how well she knows the sounds of the 
letters. 
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I was interested in the descriptions of 
the different schools. I, too, have always 
maintained that the building doesn’t make 
the school, nor a school certificate the 
teacher. It is not always the normal school 
graduate with the highest standing who 
makes the best teacher. 

Everyone tells me that Zelona is doing 
fine. Of course, I want her to be the best 
in her class, and she is only average. She 
isn’t interested in being at the head of her 
class, but she is making progress, and | 
think we should not use the measuring 
stick too much, but just keep in mind the 
progress that is being made and see that 
it continues. As someone said, when we 
look back and see how much has been ae. 
complished in a year, we know how useless 
our worrying was. 


Mrs. M. H., Micuiean. 


Summer Work at a University Clinic 

Ralph, twelve, has a 60% loss of hearing 
in the speech range. He entered public 
school at the age of six, and is now in the 
seventh B grade. He wears a hearing aid. 
He has had private tutoring and lessons in 
lip reading. 

This past summer Ralph attended the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic conducted by 
the Indiana University at Bloomington, 
Indiana. The children live in a big dor 
mitory on the campus and are under the 
supervision of the university authorities 
at all times. Their meals, their laundry, 
their medical care are all handled exactly 
as for the adult students, and this takes 
a big load off our minds. I visited the dor- 
mitory with Ralph before I enrolled him 
and after he saw the place and his room 
mate, he was quite content to stay. There 
were 49 children there, not all of them 
hearing cases, of course, but children with 
different physical handicaps who are being 
helped to gain normal habits of living, 
without self pity. 

To me, that seems of utmost importance. 
I believe it is much more important to be 
able to mix easily with people in any giv 
en situation than it is to know all the rules 
of syntax and grammar. Don’t misunder- 
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stand me. I know that correct language is 
very necessary, but a person will live a 
more completely satisfactory life if he 
knows the psychology of ordinary behavior. 


Hard of Hearing and Maladjusted 


This was most strikingly brought home 
to me in the case of one pupil at the school. 
] met a young and very beautiful mother 
up there who was quite perturbed over her 
boy, and who asked my advice on her prob- 
lem. She had seen Ralph and had heard 
him talk and watched him playing actively 
with the other children, and she was amazed 
when she found that he has a greater 
hearing loss than her son. 

Her boy is almost ten, and has attended 
one of the state schools for the deaf four 
years. I do not know his degree of hearing 
loss, but he hears quite clearly with his 
hearing aid. When he came home from 
school this past June, he refused to play 
with the hearing children in his neighbor- 
hood, or to meet any guests that might 
come to his home. When there were guests, 
he would seclude himself in his room with 
abook. He said to his mother, 

“I hate hearing people. They talk about 
me. The kids are dumb. They don’t know 
the sign language. I hate every single one 
of them, and you can’t make me play with 
them.” 

The mother was terribly distressed over 
his attitude and blamed much of it on his 
schooling. She said that for the first three 
years quite a bit of emphasis was placed 
on speech at the school he attended, but 
from the fourth year on, most of the con- 
versation was in the sign language. All 
programs and plays were given in the sign 
language. She asked the superintendent 
the reason for this, and he said that they 
teach the children to speak in the lower 
grades, where they did not need much sub- 
ject content, but that as their language 
increased it was better to use signs. 

I read a letter this boy had written. 
The diction was excellent, and the content 
was interesting. The penmanship was beau- 
tiful. His mother said he had written it 
with no help or suggestion from anyone. 
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After telling her story, she asked, “What 
shall I do?” The suggestion offered by the 
clinic teacher and myself was, “Keep him 
with you. Enter him in public school. 
Keep in close contact with the school. Since 
he is a studious child, he will probably not 
need much help with his studies, but keep 
in touch with what he is doing. Get him 
into contact with hearing people. Don’t 
always shield him because he is handi- 
capped. Send him to the store for a list 
of things, and don’t write a note, let him 
buy them himself. Force him into such 
contacts.” 

The clinic teacher said, “I fear it has 
never dawned upon you that this boy is 
your personal problem. If you did not 
feel satisfied with what he was getting at 
school, you could not excuse yourself by 
saying, ‘Well, I have done all I can. I sent 
him to a school for the deaf.’ If the school 
does not give him the kind of instruction 
he should have, it is your responsibility to 
find it for him.” 

We weren’t very kind, but what would 
the rest of you have done if you sincerely 
wanted to help an unhappy child? 


Mrs. C. B., INDIANA. 





Mrs. I. R. Ewing, O.B.E. 


Teachers of the deaf will join in offering 
sincere congratulations to Mrs. Ewing, who 
in the recent Birthday Honours List was 
created an Officer of the Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

Mrs. Ewing is retiring at the end of Sep- 
tember from the position of Reader at 
Manchester University and this official rec- 
ognition of the work she has accomplished 
for the benefit of the deaf and their educa- 
tion is a tribute which will be very warmly 
welcomed. 

It is certain that no honour has been 
better earned, and its bestowal will give 
special pleasure to all who know the great 
part Mrs. Ewing has played in the creation 
and development of her Department at 
Manchester.—From The Teacher of the 
Deaf, August, 1944. 
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Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunr 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


West Concord 
Miss ALIog H. DAMON 
433 Main Street 


Worcester 
Mrs. ARTHUR J. YOUNG 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss Sysprm. FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Ave. 
Phone: Forrest 8805 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara S. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Jersey City 

Miss HazEL GrBson 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Newark 

Miss FLORENCE E,. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 

Mrs. MARGARET B. RIOHARDSON 
114 Watson Building 

Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Albany 
Miss ELIZABETH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. MARGUBRITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York 17 

Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss EuizABETH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


Woodstock 
Mrs. Liwan Lapp CHURCH 
P,. O. Box 448 
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Teachers of Lip Reading sma 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Marre K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania ‘ 


Butler 
Miss Mary G. HEARTY 


. Ward 3 


Deshon General Hospital 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITOHIE£ 
Deshon General Hospital 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Deshon General Hospital 


Norwood 
Miss HANNAH E. YEAKLS 
211 West Ridley Ave. 


Philadelphia 

Miss MARGARET CRAWLEY 
Crozer Hall 

2039 Cherry Street 

Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 
Mrs. BEATRIOn R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave, 


Swarthmore 
Mrs. Wm. TP. Cuay 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss MarRIB SLACK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 

Miss Lucy McCauGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 

Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLB 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BIOKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 4 

Miss Lovisp HILLYER 

N. R. Crozier Tech. High School 
Bryan and Live Oak Streets 


Houston 6 

Mrs. LucttuE P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 

San Marcos 


Miss LELLA WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LYNOHBURG SoHOOL oF LiF 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 

Mrs. Miuprep E. STuMPF 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


Quebec CANADA 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WOROESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Introducing Carolyn 


By CATHERINE A. Hoop 


FTER she completes her daily duties 
A as payroll clerk for the branch fac- 
tory of a large silverware company, 
Carolyn Loomis of Yalesville, Connecticut, 
may be found riding her bicycle up and 
down the countryside, taking the school 
census; or you may see her driving her big 
“Qlds” to the church to play the organ 
for a wedding or a funeral or to practice 
for the Sunday services. For she is an 
energetic young person. 


A Sudden Loss of Hearing 


Carolyn, who is now in her thirties, was 
twelve years old when a severe case of scar- 
let fever left her totally deaf for a time. 
As her general health improved, her hear- 
ing returned to some extent. Since then 
the amount of her hearing loss has been a 
controversial subject. While she was in 
high school, she would suddenly have so 
much noise in her head that she could 
hear no outside sounds at all. Now, when- 
ever she has a cold she is usually totally 
deaf. Some doctors have said she has a 
seventy-five per cent loss in both ears. 
Others have put it at ninety-five per cent. 
At the New York World’s Fair, the Tele- 
phone Company’s testing device showed 
her to have no hearing at all, yet at that 
time she thought she could hear. The 
ninety-five per cent seems to be her average 
loss. However that may be, she has kept 
her hearing in constant use through her 
music, her interest in which has continued, 
notwithstanding severe deafness. 

About ten years ago Carolyn tried to use 
a hearing aid, but with little success. Re- 
cently, she has been trying some of the 
newer models and plans to buy one. 

When she returned to school, after the 
illness which brought on the deafness, 
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her hearing impairment did not prevent her 
from completing the eighth grade. She was 
fortunate in living in a small town where 
the grammar school was so small that the 
teachers were personally acquainted with 
their pupils. High school was more diffi- 
cult. Of this Carolyn says: 


School Difficulties and Success 


“I remember a new teacher that we had. 
Ours was the first class she had conducted. 
She assigned us seats alphabetically. The 
L’s were well toward the back. She called 
on me. All I heard was my name. I shook 
my head. She repeated. Still no luck, and 
almost heartbroken I had to go all the way 
down the aisle and tell her what was the 
matter. For all we knew, I was the only 
one in the school with faulty hearing, and 
I certainly considered it a disgrace. After 
that, I could make myself admit it in front 
of others but it hurt for a long time.” 

Despite this unhappy start, Carolyn made 
a very good record in high school. She 
played the violin in the orchestra; wrote 
the words for the school song which is still 
that school’s official song; served on the 
board of the school magazine for three 
years, being editor in her senior year; and 
graduated as valedictorian of her class. 
She claims that the good marks which she 
received in high school were partly the re- 
sult of an effort to excel in some way, to 
compensate for the feeling of inferiority 
her deafness gave her. 

Although she was sensitive about her 
deafness while at high school, life was 
easier there than at college. Telling of her 
work at Syracuse University, Carolyn says, 
“College was a different proposition. Some 
lectures bothered me, others were simple. 
The better the ‘prof,’ the better his diction, 
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enunciation and phrasing—as a rule.” 

She claims that during college she was 
more interested in having a good time than 
in studying, but she did make Theta Sigma 
Phi, the honorary journalist fraternity. She 
also belonged to the College Press Club and 
the Historical Association. She majored in 
journalism, but her courses in business 
administration were of the most value to 
her later on. 


Nervous Fear of People 


During her high school and college years, 
deafness was a continuous depressive force. 
She was always nervous and full of fears 
when meeting new people, or when think- 
ing of the future. She did not believe she 
would ever get a job. All this, despite the 
fact that she was a good lip reader. 

She did not studiously acquire lip read- 
ing at the outset of her deafness. She says 
she was not conscious that she was doing 
any speech reading until she realized that 
she became annoyed when someone had his 
hand before his mouth while talking, or 
when the light was poor, or a person 
seemed to talk in the back of his throat 
without moving his lips at all. A few years 
after she left college she did take a few les- 
sons with a lip reading teacher in a nearby 
city. 


Job Hunting 


During summer vacations, Carolyn had 
worked in the Meriden freight office of the 
New Haven Railroad, but after college 
graduation, with a B.S. degree in her pock- 
et, she went to New York to live with her 
sister and to look for a job. For a year 
she worked for a doctor there who was sup- 
posedly paying her for her services with 
training in physiotherapy. 

All this time Carolyn was very unhappy 
over her deafness. She went to many ear 
specialists, all of whom were cruelly frank, 
giving her no encouragement whatever. 
And she “hated them all.” Seeing the alert 
and successfully adjusted young woman of 
today, it is difficult to imagine that she 
could ever have wept in despair over a 
handicap which her energetic spirit and 
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seemingly effortless speech reading have 
so minimized that many persons in con. 
versation with her have been entirely un. 
aware of her hearing impairment. 

It was during the year in New York that 
she tried out hearing aids and bought a 
bone conduction instrument. She says she 
finally gave up trying to use it because it 
was “more bother than help.” 


Job Discouragements 


Completely discouraged, she finally re. 
turned home to her understanding family 
and friendly small town, where she again 
worked for the railroad freight office and 
in various other offices in Meriden. 

During her second year at home, she 
worked in a local dentist’s office while his 
secretary was on vacation, and she says 
she was a complete failure, particularly in 
making appointments over the telephone, 
despite the fact that she was then using 
her hearing aid. Right after that experi- 
ence she obtained a position with the com. 
pany by which she is still employed. 

She worked in this office for about a year 
and a half before she began to have a feel- 
ing of security and gradually to lose the 
old fears and nervousness and depression. 
But she had her difficulties before arriving 
at this state of mind and she gives credit 
to those whose consideration helped her 
over bad spots. 

“When I went to work in Factory M we 
had an old key-switch-board which it was 
my job to operate. One day the manager, 
well-known for his hair-trigger temper, put 
in a call. The name sounded as though it 
started with an ‘s’ or soft ‘c’ and had two 
syllables ‘Centner?’ I asked, and the answer 
was, ‘No, S . ‘Sutler?’ ‘NO.’ ‘San- 
born?’ Then he said, ‘Miss Carol, will you 
step into my office?’ Scared and nervous, 
I went in expecting the worst. With a 
smile on his face, believe it or not, he said, 
‘Will you please get me Mr. Satton?’ See- 
ing him in action several times since, | 
marvel at his control at that time. Of all 
the consideration I have been shown, that 
was tops.” 

(Thanks to the improvements in tele- 
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phone receivers, Carolyn has happier tele- 
phone experiences today than she did when 
she first went to work.) 


Carolyn Finally Hits Her Stride 


After eight years with this company, she 
can pinch-hit on any of the general office 
work, including the operation of the mod- 
ern switchboard. But two years ago she 
was promoted to serve as head of the pay- 
roll department in the branch factory ‘in 
which she works. 

Carolyn has always discounted praise ex- 
pressed by those who have remarked on her 
successful maintenance of a position of 
such responsibility despite her serious hear- 
ing loss. She says frankly that she “got 
the job through friends.” She was never 
‘impressed when it was pointed out to her 
that while one might get a chance to work 
through the assistance of friends, one could 
hardly hold a job and advance to a higher 
position without being capable. What hap- 
pened when she tried to change jobs about 
a year ago effectively put to rout this 
habit of discounting her own worth. 

Her work used to keep her going at top 
speed, but with the war-time slack, her 
daily occupation had slowed down con- 
siderably and she welcomed an opportunity 
to take a better position with a new plant, 
a position which would satisfy her desire 
to be of full-time service in this day of 
accelerated production. But when she ap- 
proached her own company managers with 
a request for her release—which she fully 
expected would be granted without discus- 
sion—she was completely surprised at the 
great pains taken to show her that while 
the momentum of her work had slowed 
down, its value had not decreased. In 
short, she was a valued employee and there 
would be no changing to a position out- 
side the company until definite proof could 
be shown that she could not be satisfied 
where she was! She stayed where she was 
and has not been heard to belittle her work- 
ing capabilities since then! 

For about ten years, Carolyn has been 
the regular organist at her church, serving 
also as choir director. She says that, when 
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directing members of the choir, if she can- 
not hear them, she does expect them to 
hear her and take the cues delivered. 


Organist and Choir Director 


“Of course,” she says, “I am better at 
directing the hosanna and joyful type of 
anthem for Easter or Christmas, than the 
minors that accompany Maundy Thursday 
or Good Friday.” 

During church services, a member of the 
choir gives Carolyn a signal when it is time 
to start playing for a hymn or a response. 
In a recent letter she writes: 

“I had a time last Sunday morning. 
Concentrating on the coming anthem, I was 
not following the minister’s words until I 
realized that we were in the middle of the 
Lord’s Prayer. My special prompter was 
absent and I was relying on an inexperi- 
enced substitute who was not saying that 
prayer so I could see him. Leaning toward 
him, I whispered as loudly as I dared, ‘Say 
it!’ Unfortunately he is no lip reader and 
only got panicky. My cousin in the first 
row rescued me quite automatically — I 
don’t know whether she heard my whisper 
—but without opening her eyes, she turned 
and raised her head slightly so that I could 
pick up the place perfectly—‘the power and 
the glory—and I was right on time for 
the choral amen without the slightest break 
or hesitation.” 


Work as Census Taker 


Taking the school census, Carolyn and 
her bicycle poke into strange places. 

“T met a woman in a fly-infested house, 
one room of which was inhabitable, and 
that was bedroom and livingroom com- 
bined. She was apparently Southern, and 
my lip reading was hard pressed, what with 
the accent and the fact that her cheek 
bulged and her jaw was askew. I struggled 
on and was highly enlightened when she 
turned and expectorated out the window 
—the bulge in her cheek was a wad of to- 
bacco.” 

Since Carolyn has one sister living in 
Washington, D. C., and one in Richmond, 

(Continued on page 596) 
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The Hard of Hearing in New Zealand 


EWS from New Zealand reaches 
the Volta Bureau regularly through 
the kindness of Mrs. Hurd-Wood, 
and through the interesting publications 
of the different organizations of the hard 
of hearing. In May, 1944, the New Zealand 
League for the Hard of Hearing held, in 
Christchurch, the second Dominion Confer- 
ence of Teachers of Lip Reading. At the 
same time, there was a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Boards of Governors and 
Executive Committees in the various cen- 
ters. Some of the topics on which lectures 
were given and discussions held were: The 
Physics of Sound; Anatomy of the Ear; 
Personality Problems of the Hard of Hear- 
ing; Hearing Aids; Hearing Tests. There 
were demonstration classes in lip reading 
and discussions as to methods of teaching, 
and particularly as to the best methods 
to use in teaching returned service men. 
Two new branches of the League were 
formed during Conference Week; one at 
Invercargill and one at Wanganui. 
Delegates to the Conference had the 
privilege of visiting Holiday House, an 
attractive vacation home which has re- 
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HOLIDAY HOUSE, 


cently been provided for members of the 
Christchurch League for the Hard of Hear. 
ing by Miss Ethel Jennings, who is herself 
hard of hearing. The house is not furnished 
as a holiday place, but as a comfortable 
home, and radiates a happy and congenial 
atmosphere. It is located at Governor’s 
Bay, Lyttleton, between Christchurch and 
the port, Lyttleton. The accompanying pic- 
tures show the house and the bay. 

The Christchurch Branch of the New 
Zealand League for the Hard of Hearing 
has taken over two new rooms for testing 
hearing aids, so as to help the Government 
in the matter of fitting war-deafened sol- 
diers. One room is arranged for audiom- 
eter testing. In another a bench is in- 
stalled, where members may service hear- 
ing aids. This has proved very useful and 
promises to help a great deal in interesting 
members in hearing aids. 

Several hearing aid firms have placed 
instruments on display, and a beginning 
has been made toward the establishment of 
a regular hearing aid clinic. 

The young people’s group of the Christ- 


(Continued on page 610) 


THE VACATION HOME DONATED TO THE CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND, 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF HEARING BY ONE OF THE MEMBERS. 
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“Listen, My Children, and You Shall Hear” 


By SAUL KESSLER 


LL people are bores. Either this 

dogmatic statement is true, or we 

deafened lose still another faculty 
when our hearing is impaired. My own 
experience leads me to believe that most 
deafened persons take the line of least re- 
sistance and do all the talking, rather than 
listen. Obviously, it is much easier for us 
to talk, since listening requires us to con- 
centrate, and hear or read lips or both. So 
most of us take the easy way out, and then 
wonder why we lose friends and oppor- 
tunities. 

Longfellow unwittingly gave us a sure 
cure for such quasi-deafness in the opening 
line of Paul Revere. If we would listen as 
closely in our daily contacts as we do when 
we think the boss is about to give us a 
raise, we might all be a lot happier and 
perhaps wiser. All books of advice on how 
to make friends or be successful emphasize 
the importance of being a good listener. 

Think of all the people you know who 


have charming personalities and hosts of 


a} 


friends, and you will find, upon analysis, 
that, without exception, they listen to you 
as though your every word were priceless. 
It is obvious that there are hard of hear- 
ing persons who deliberately refuse to lis- 
ten. A case in point is the woman quoted 
in the New York League Bulletin: 

“Of course I am not an expert lip reader, 
but I get along fine. I hear only what I 
want to. If I don’t hear, I turn my face 
away. All I can say is ‘God bless the in- 
ventor of lip reading’.” 

Now here is this woman who thinks she 
is “getting along fine,” by turning her face 
away when she doesn’t want to hear! Deaf- 
ness in itself is a sufficiently aggravating 
handicap, without the deliberate refusal to 
pay attention. 
put up for long with this or any other deaf 
person who refused to listen. 
ness boomerangs and injures the individual 
who practices it. 

In Kabloona, Coutrian de Poncins’ story 


No hearing person would 


Such rude- 


(Continued on page 608) 
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VIEW OF GOVERNOR’S BAY FROM HOLIDAY HOUSE. THE VACATION HOME OF THE CHRIST- 
CHURCH, NEW ZEALAND, LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF HEARING. 
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Deafness Past the Age of Sixty-Five 


By Swwney BiackstTone, S.B. 


HE majority of cases of deafness 
sk: come to the attention of physi- 

cians and hearing aid dealers are of 
persons beyond sixty-five years of age. 
Such studies as those presented in Dr. 
Bunch’s Clinical Audiometry make it clear 
that deafness in those of advanced age is 
different from other types of hearing loss. 
It should be stated that in the normal course 
of things many persons lose a certain 
amount of hearing even as early as thirty- 
five years of age. From that time on, there 
is often a definite drop in the range of 
hearing up to the age of sixty to sixty-five. 
This normal loss is always in the higher 
frequencies. Generally it is not great 
enough to be bothersome or noticeable in 
ordinary circumstances. It may cause 
some difficulty by inducing sensitivity to 
certain noises and by dulling the sound of 
music and of the voices of women and 
children, but it does not actually handicap 
the individual. 


The Difficulty Is Not Insurmountable 


When handicapping deafness occurs in a 
person over sixty-five, the problems pre- 
sented are among the most difficult of those 
involved in loss of hearing. So far as pres- 
ent knowledge of the problems indicates, 
the difficulty is more psychological and so- 
cial than aural. There may be a history 
of deafness that dates back twenty years. 
That is, the individual may have been los- 
ing hearing imperceptibly for a score or 
more of years before the deafness became 
serious. If the critical loss occurs before 
the age of forty-five or fifty, a great deal 
may be done, by means of lip reading and 
hearing aids, to recoup such loss. When it 
occurs at sixty-five or over, the difficulties 
are greater, though not insurmountable. 

To understand the problems of rehabili- 
tation in this group of older persons, we 
must consider first the relative hypersensi- 
tivity to noises which accompanies a se- 


vere loss of hearing in the higher frequen. 
cies. A great deal of research has been 
done by hearing aid manufacturers to pro. 
duc~ a hearing aid that will suppress the 
low frequencies and amplify the higher 
frequencies in adequate proportions to 
compensate for the peculiar losses in old 
age deafness (known medically as _pres- 
bycusis). While a tremendous amount of 
improvement has been made in the past 
two or three years in this direction, it is 
not yet sufficient to take care of the ma- 
jority of cases in this bracket. 


Amplification Is Sometimes Painful 


Assuming that the perfect hearing aid 
were designed for the type of loss indi- 
cated by the audiometer, other factors pre- 
vent extensive use of the instrument. It 
must be remembered that older persons, 
even those with normal hearing, are apt 
to be annoyed by hustle and bustle, and to 
prefer some degree of quiet. We may then 
imagine the effect on them of suddenly 
having all the noises around them ampli- 
fied from ten to thirty times! Even young 
people sometimes find this amplification ex- 
ceedingly difficult to grow accustomed to 
after they procure a hearing aid; and it is 
much more disturbing to older persons. 

Does this mean that the hearing aid is 
useless for a person over sixty-five? Not 
entirely. However, if young people must 
learn the limitations of the hearing aid, se 
the older folks must also have these limi- 
tations—usually greater in their case—care- 
fully explained, if they are to be saved ex- 
cessive annoyance, disappointment and un- 
certainty. 


The Choice of Hearing Aids 
Is Important 


Before discussing the limitations they 
must face, it should be stated that the 
choice of hearing aids is extremely impor- 
tant. Drs. Goldstein, Bunch, Silverman and 
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others have proved indisputably through 
their research that certain hearing aids 
meet the requirements of presbycusis bet- 
ter than others. It is important in these 
cases that the instrument be tried out for 
several weeks before it is purchased. Many 
dealers and manufacturers, realizing that 
robable satisfaction in such cases is more 
doubtful than in the case of young people, 
and not wishing to be troubled by a dis- 
satisfied customer, have evolved a rental 
plan, in which the rental cost is applied to 
the purchase price. But too few dealers ac- 
quaint older persons with the limitations 
of the aid; and thereby they not only lose 
a sale, but discourage the would-be pur- 
chaser from buying any aid. 

Indeed, this failure to instruct hearing 
aid purchasers as to the probable limita- 
tions of their hearing with the hearing aid, 
is the reason for more disgruntlement than 
either users or dealers deserve. In young- 
er and more complex cases, these limita- 
tions are generally difficult to forecast, 
though experienced hearing aid dealers 
often give their purchasers an outline of 
use over a period of several weeks. In the 
case of presbycusis, the limitations seem 
quite clear and definite. 


Where An Instrument Is Helpful 


In addition to losing sensitivity to sound, 
all hard of hearing persons generally lose 
some of their ability to tell the direction 
from which the sound comes, as well as 
their speed of perception or understanding. 
Even with the best hearing aid, they will 
still have difficulty in determining direc- 
tion of sound, and even greater difficul- 
ty in understanding rapid conversation. 
Younger persons often make amazing ad- 
justments in these respects; but it is sel- 
dom possible for persons in the seventies 
with a hearing loss of more than 50% to 
compensate for their loss sufficiently to be 
able to participate in a group conversation ; 
and they are limited to speaking with one 
person at a time. 

Lest we have made the picture too dis- 
mal and seem to have belittled the amount 
of help that may be secured from a proper- 
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ly fitted hearing aid, it should be added 
that there are many cases where the family 
had previously been obliged to shout in the 
ear of the hard of hearing person, and 
where a hearing aid made it possible for 
them to speak at a distance of from six 
to twenty feet. This is a tremendous im- 
provement. It must be accepted as such 
and be appreciated and used, despite its 
limitations. Once the patient is told that 
he or she will not be able to hear in a 
crowd or in a noisy place, and will not hear 
general conversation, but still will be able 
to hear the individuals who speak to him 
at close range, the strain of expectation is 
relieved, and the patient experiences consid- 
erable enjoyment within the range indi- 
cated. 

However, there is another factor to be 
taken into consideration, and that is the 
limitation in speed of understanding. We 
know that all bodily functions are slower 
as we grow older, and the rate of percep- 
tion or understanding of speech also de- 
creases with the years. In addressing an 
older person, the speaker should never “rat- 
tle off” a speech, nor should he shout. If, 
instead of screeching, he would speak more 
slowly and in a moderate tone of voice, he 
would help the hard of hearing person to 
enjoy a téte a téte without too much strain. 


How to Help an Older Person Hear 


Another thing should be kept in mind, if 
the speaker wishes to save himself from 
straining his voice and repeating over and 
over what he says. In presbycusis, the 
greatest loss of hearing is in the higher 
frequencies. This means that the listener 
will have exceptional difficulty hearing 
high pitched voices such as most women 
and children have. Moreover, there will 
be almost insurmountable difficulty in 
hearing certain consonants, especially f, 
th, s and t. This fact, which is familiar 
to all those who deal with the hard of 
hearing, may be partially avoided if the 
speaker, instead of raising his voice and 
repeating the same words, will express the 
same idea differently, changing the order 
of the words, or using different phrases. 
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For example, instead of repeating, “Alice 
sent him to the store to get some carrots,” 
the sentence may be changed to, “Alice 
told John to go to the grocery store to buy 
some vegetables.” This translation not only 
removes the s from crucial parts of the sen- 
tence, but substitutes an easier and more 
familiar name, like John, for “him,” and, 
as in the case of “vegetables” and “grocery 
store,” uses long words with voiced conso- 
nants in place of short words with “breath” 
consonants such as s, t, and c. If, in addi- 
tion, the speaker will accentuate the s and 
t, where they occur, and will pause slight- 
ly at the end of certain phrases, the in- 
telligibility will be much greater. This may 
sound complex, but it is surprisingly sim- 
ple once it is put into operation, and easily 
becomes second nature to the person who 
has to deal with a hearing aid user. 


Family and Friends May Help 


All of which is just another way of say- 
ing that family and friends must be of as 
much assistance to the older person as the 
hearing aid. The hearing aid will relieve 
the family of the strain of having to shout 
in the deafened person’s ear; but the speak- 
er must cooperate with the ear and the 
hearing aid. 

Older persons, even those with normal 
hearing, begin to feel themselves slipping 
away from many contacts and situations 
they have hitherto enjoyed; and the great- 
est boon to their growing loneliness is to 
have someone pull up a chair and talk to 
them. Those who have experienced a 
marked loss in hearing yearn for this more 
than ever, and the friend or relative who 
remembers this will help not only the hear- 
ing but the spirit of the older one. Even 
when the deafened person wears an instru- 
ment, the only way the noise of the group 
can be drowned out and concentration se- 
cured, is for the speaker to get up close 
and speak slowly. 

I recall an incident involving a plucky 
lady of ninety odd years, who was being 
fitted with a hearing aid to please her 
seventy year old son. The son was accus- 
tomed to reading aloud to her every eve- 
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ning, first a chapter from the Bible and 
then one from the Life of Abraham Lin. 
coln. He had been compelled to get closer 
and closer and to read more and more loud. 
ly. It was becoming too strenuous for him, 
after thundering in a law court all day, 
and he had persuaded his mother to experi- 
ment with an instrument. 


The hearing aid man had rigged up an 
apparatus that enabled the son to sit six 
feet away from his mother and read in a 
natural tone of voice. Now the old lady 
was not only very hard of hearing, but was 
almost blind from cataracts. As her son 
continued to roll off the familiar passages, 
the mother reached out her hand to touch 
him. When she realized that he was too 
far away, she yanked the ear tip from her 
ear, and said she “couldn’t stand it.” “Come 
and sit by me the way you always do,” 
she said. 


Lip Reading May Help 


Nothing has been said in this article 
about lip reading for older persons. The 
difficulties here are the decrease in learn- 
ing ability and the weakened condition of 
the eyes. In many cases the patient can 
read lips at about the same distance as that 
from which he can hear speech through a 
hearing aid. Where the range of vision is 


greater than that of hearing with amplifi-. 


cation, lip reading offers additional assis- 
tance. The best plan, of course, is to begin 
the study of lip reading while the learning 
process is comparatively easy. 


When the testing of hearing becomes as 
common as the testing of vision, earlier 
measures to compensate for hearing loss 
will of course he more common. As soon 
as the audiometrist observes a continued 
loss, the study of lip reading should un- 
doubtedly be begun. Especially when there 
is a strain of hereditary deafness, lip read- 
ing should be undertaken seriously not 
later than the forties; and as soon as a 
hearing aid is indicated, one should be 
purchased and worn. Then deafness past 
the age of sixty-five will not be quite such 
a hazard as it is now. 
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The Service Club 








to life on the fifteenth of September. 

One might say that it is nature in re- 
verse. Instead of springing up with the 
crocuses in March, most of the activities 
of mankind die down during the spring 
and summer. Promptly on September fif- 
teenth, to the dot, the postman’s pack 
doubles its load. Clubs are reopening, fall 
merchandise is filling the shop windows, 
churches are announcing winter programs, 
schools are reassembling. 

School work for the men and women 
deafened in the service of their country 
has been keeping right along through the 
heat of summer, but even that shows an 
autumn spurt. One hospital school staff 
is rejoicing in new buildings, especially 
equipped for the rehabilitation services; 
another has greatly increased its teaching 
staff. All are receiving new patients and 
discharging earlier ones. 


THE HOSPITAL AT CHICKASHA 


Recent issues of The Service Club have 
carried information about some of the 
work carried on at the army hospitals in 
Pennsylvania and California. In an early 
issue, we hope to have a story about Bor- 
den Hospital in Chickasha, Oklahoma. An 
unavoidable delay prevented its appear- 
ance in this number, but it is possible to 
present the following list of personnel. 


|: is astonishing how everything comes 


AURAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


The Staff Engaged in this Service at 
Borden General Hospital 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 

MepicaL STAFF 
Director of Aural Rehabilitation 
Captain Water P. Worx, MC 
Otologists 
Captain Howard C. High, Jr., MC 


Captain Daniel W. Brickley, Jr., MC 
Ist Lt. Aram Roopenian, MC 
TECHNICAL STAFF 
Acoustic Physicist 
Dr. Grant Fairbanks 
Acoustic Expert 
Dr. Ernest Robert Harrington 
Lip Reading Department 
T/4 Robert T. Baughman, Supervisor 
T/3 Edward L. Scouten 
T/5 Elizabeth E. Benson, WAC 
Mrs. Lois Jean Weida 
Miss Mary Lillian Van Bebber 
Miss Anne Purdy 
Mrs. Isabelle M. Demarest 
Miss M. Evaline Rae 
Mrs. Virginia K. Fletcher 
Mr. Morton F. Offett 
Miss Dorothy Kraschinsky 
Miss Mary Jane Ambrose 
Miss Doris Ann Theisen 
Miss M. Josephine Walker 
Pfc. Armin G. Turechek 
Miss Lois Ann Silver 
Miss Jacqueline A. Keaster 
Pvt. John G. Kester 
Auricular Training Department 
T/Sgt. Louis M. Di Carlo, Supervisor 
Miss Ferne E. Haggen 
John K. Duffy 
Miss Gwendolyn V. Cline 
Speech Correction Department 
John A. Morris, Supervisor 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Steen 
Miss Margaret V. Eckhart 
Miss Marjorie Mann 
Miss Helen F. Harris 
Audiometry and Hearing Aid Fitting Dept. 
2d Lt. Raymond H. Hull, MAC, Supervisor 
Cpl. Glenn A. Beaty 
Pfc. Ben A. Straus 
Douglas E. Wheeler 
Red Cross 
Miss Elizabeth A. Campbell 
Miss Margaret L. Mark 
Clinical Psychologist 
Ist Lt. Jesse H. Craft, AUS 


. 


Many of the men have gone back into the 
services—this in itself being a tribute to 
the effectiveness of their rehabilitation. 
Many others have gone home and to jobs. 
One smiling fellow, totally deafened, was 
seen a few days ago going about his daily 
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IF THIS YOUNG OFFICER (ABOVE) HAD LIVED BEFORE 1900, HE COULD NOT HAVE BEEN 


A LIEUTENANT IN THE U. S. MERCHANT MARINE. 
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By courtesy of Mears Aurophone 


HE WOULD HAVE HAD NO BETTER 


HEARING AID THAN THE FAN USED BY THE YOUNG LADY PICTURED HERE, OR PERHAPS 

THE CANE SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. WITH HIS ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT HE HAS 

BEEN IN ACTIVE SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE PRESENT WAR, IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 

THE CARIBBEAN, AND THE ATLANTIC. HIS SHIP HAS BEEN TORPEDOED AND SUNK FROM 

UNDER HIM IN THE ATLANTIC. HIS bag a IS PROOF THAT HEARING AIDS ARE HELPING 
TO WIN THE WAR. 





work as an automobile mechanic with a 
hearing aid in his pocket and its bone con- 
duction receiver strapped to his wrist! Can 
he hear with it? No, but he finds it helps 
him to understand when he is reading lips, 
and to recognize and locate the source of 
vibrations. 

A story that was going the rounds of one 
of the hospitals not long ago is a fine illus. 
tration of the well adjusted patient (un- 
fortunately, they are not all that way) who 
takes his difficulties philosophically and 
sets out to make the best use he can of the 
tools at hand. This chap had a date in the 
nearest town, and set forth gaily to keep it. 
In his haste to get away, he forgot to check 
his hearing aid batteries, and the instru- 
ment got weaker and weaker all the way to 
town. By the time he arrived, his artificial 
hearing had departed. 


Many people, recently deafened, would 
have been sunk, but not so this G.I. He 
calmly walked up to the nearest policeman, 
explained the situation, and asked for the 
loan of a flashlight battery. The officer 
came promptly to the rescue, and the sol- 
dier went jauntily on his way, hearing 


“restored.” 
He * ok 


G. I. EARS 


“G.I. ears,” says Howard S. Ezekiel, in a 
recent issue of the Bulletin of the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing, 
“may be defined as the ears of anyone who 
has suffered a loss of hearing due to serv- 
ice in the armed forces.” 

Mr. Ezekiel points out the seriousness 
of this type of injury, and how little the 
handi¢ap is realized by the general public. 
He describes the assistance provided by the 
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By courtesy of Science Service 


THE NAVY DOES NOT HAVE TO DISCARD THIS PETTY OFFICER, BECAUSE HE HAS AN 


EFFECTIVE HEARING AID WHICH LEAVES HIS HANDS FREE. 
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By courtesy of Acousticon 


THE HEARING AID IN CANE 


FORM IS A RELIC OF THE EARLY 1800'S. 


Army and Navy, and then goes on to tell 
of the establishment by the New York 
League of a special department called “The 
Sounding Post,” whose purpose is “to cre- 
ate a brotherhood of the hard of hearing 
veterans of World War II.” He hopes 
that similar “Posts” will be set up in all 
other societies for the hard of hearing. 


Part of Mr. Ezekiel’s excellent paper (an 
excerpt from a radio broadcast) reads as 
follows: 

“T want to point out that both lip reading 
and hearing aids are “musts” for the man 
with G.I. Ears. 
deafness in which a hearing aid is no help; 


There are some cases of 


(Continued on page 593) 
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“None So Deaf” 


By ARTHUR HEDLEY 


be HERE is none so deaf as those 
who won’t hear.” This is an old 
saying, often heard in Britain, 
which contains more truth than some peo- 
ple care to admit. Those possessing good 
hearing often act as if they were hard of 
hearing when a charitable appeal is made 
or someone knocks whose presence is not 
desired. You may remember the incident 
of the blind man in the Gospel of John, 
who, when his sight was restored by Christ, 
was questioned by the Pharisees as to how 
it happened. He answered their question 
frankly and fully, but that they might draw 
from him something which would give 
them reason to lay a charge against his 
Benefactor, they repeated their question. 
With evident resentment, he replied, “I 
told you even now, and ye did not hear; 
wherefore would ye hear it again?” 

It is possible by the exercise of the will 
to shut our ears to the things we do not 
desire to hear. The charge is often laid 
against those of us who are hard of hear- 
ing that we usually hear the things we 
want to hear, suggesting that we could 
hear better if only we gave greater atten- 
tion to what is said. Just now I received 
a call from a lady and her daughter who 
asked me what I was writing. I repeated 
the quotation at the head of this article, 
and they smiled at each other. The daugh- 
ter remarked: 

“That describes my father. 
only what he wants to hear.” 

I recalled that this was a joke in our 
own home, for my father, who was very 
hard of hearing, seemed to become totally 
deaf when Mother wanted a little extra 
money for a new hat or a new costume, 
although his hearing always improved when 
hearing was to his own advantage. 

Since I secured my present hearing aid, 
I cannot feign deafness, but when I have 
to trust to my natural hearing, there is no 
question of feigning, since I have to de- 


He hears 


pend on the ears of others, even to call me 
when the “Alert” is sounded, so that I may 
fulfill my duties as fire guard. 

I have had plenty of experience of 
feigned deafness. Let me give some ex- 
amples. Here in Britain, we are divided 
into safe and danger areas. In the course 
of time, some of the “safe” areas proved 
to be more perilous and nerve racking 
than the “danger” areas, as many proved 
to their sorrow who fled to the West for 
safety and tranquillity. Although just out. 
side the London area, our town, during 
the worst of. the bombing, was still re- 
garded as safe, and anyone who had a 
spare room was required to take in per- 
sons who had been evacuated from Lon. 
don, or whose work had brought them to 
the district. As I am a bachelor with 
plenty of room to spare, ! offered my best 
rooms to several bombed out people, long 
before it was a matter of compulsion. Three 
different married couples have shared this 
house during the past three and a half 
years. 

The second couple came because the hus- 
band was transferred here when the factory 
in which he worked was bombed and 
burned out. His wife was one of those 
who proved the saying about feigned deaf- 
ness. In Britain, we have coal fires every- 
where, and this means that the chimneys 
have to be swept out periodically to pre- 
vent their catching fire. Neglect of this is 
a crime in normal times, and if it is re 
ported by the police a fine is imposed. At 
the present time it is a serious crime, for 
a fire from a chimney may have grave 
consequences when enemy raiders are over: 
head at night. 

However, having the chimney swept is 4 
very disagreeable business, and many folks 
delay it as long as possible, for the soot 
penetrates the whole house. Housewives 
cover everything with papers to keep the 
soot off their furniture, books, floors, ete. 
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When it became necessary for us to have 
the sweep, I took the matter up with the 
lady in my house, and with her consent, 
arranged for the sweep to come at half 
past six on a certain morning. As I was 
fire watching the night before, I did all the 
necessary work of covering up during the 
night. I went to bed at 4 A. M., after set- 
ting my alarm clock for 6:20, to allow me 
good time to let the sweep in. I got up at the 
call of the alarm and went downstairs. The 
minutes passed, but still there was no sign 
of the sweep. At half past seven, the lady 
and her husband came down as uncon- 
cerned as possible, all dressed up ready to 
go away for the week-end. I thought it 
strange and ungenerous, for they seemed 
to expect me to clear up their rooms as 
well as my own. I told them the sweep 
had not turned up, but they showed no 
sympathy, and were anxious to get away. 

I set out to find the sweep, who lived two 
miles distant, and when I found him he 
was mad with rage. He told me he had 
called at 6 A. M. instead of 6:30, had 
knocked repeatedly at the door, but had 
not been admitted, and now he refused to 
come again. I was in a dilemma, for at 
that time it was most difficult to get a chim- 
ney sweep. I walked two hours without 
finding one. 

Later I learned from the lady’s own lips 
that she was up and dressed when the 
sweep came, had heard him knocking, had 
seen him go away. She made no attempt 
either to let him in or to make me aware 
of his presence. She was as one who 
heard not, and as I understood, it was sim- 
ply that she wished to avoid the disagree- 
able results of the sweep’s visit. It was 
not until many months later that I caught 
the sweep in a better frame of mind. By 
that time my evacuees had returned to 
London, and I told the sweep that if I did 
not hear his knock he was to walk right in, 
as he would find the door unlatched. As 
it happened, he found me waiting with a 
hot cup of tea and a piece of cake to make 
amends for the past. 

Not long after this, I had another exam- 
ple of feigned deafness. As my rooms were 
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empty, the billeting officer sent a young 
married man, who had been drafted as a 
munition worker, to see if my rooms suited 
him and his wife. The young man called, 
expressed pleasure on viewing the rooms, 
and agreed to send his wife to confirm 
acceptance of the terms. But several weeks 
passed, and she failed to appear. Finally 
she arrived, was delighted with rooms and 
conveniences, and told me her husband 
would see me to arrange for their coming. 
The days passed, and he did not arrive. 
A fortnight later a government official 
came, saying he had been sent by the 
billeting officer to see my rooms, and to 
take them if he found them suitable. 

“But,” I said, “he has already sent me 
one man, and I’m expecting him any day.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “the billeting officer 
told me that, but he is tired of men who 
take so long to make up their minds. I 
like the rooms. I will go back to the 
billeting officer and tell him so, and will 
bring my things over tomorrow.” 

The next evening, I left my door open 
so that I would hear his knock at the outer 
door. A knock came, and when I went 
to the door I saw with embarrassment that 
it was the first man who had engaged the 
rooms. I asked him in, and, without 
thinking, closed the inner door. He had 
come to tell me he would take the rooms; 
but I told him he was too late and that | 
was expecting the other man any minute. 
He was angry, and began to say loudly 
what he thought of the billeting officer. At 
that moment, apparently, came a knock, 
which was inaudible to my dull ears, but 
was heard by the young man. He gave 
no sign of hearing, but went on talking. 
Finally, as the knocking went on, he appar- 
ently realized that the man at the door 
was going to keep knocking until some- 
one made me aware of his presence, he 
said, 

“There’s a knock at the door.” I sug- 
gested that he stay and face it out with 
the other man. He finally departed, dis- 
appointed. The civil servant and his wife 
are still with me, and their coming has been 


(Continued on page 610) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


tell about vacations, so I might as 
well talk a little about mine, which 
was spent on an island. 


| AST month I suggested that everybody 


If once you have lived on an island, 
You'll never be quite the same. 


People who Want-to-Get-Away-From-It-All 
usually make for an island, preferably in 
the South Seas, but the islands I know well 
are in the Atlantic Ocean and are merely 
temporary refuges for those who want to 
get away from something or other. They 
are also, as a rule, solid, substantial back- 
grounds for sturdy New England people 
who conduct their year around lives soberly 
and restrainedly, touched very little by the 
ephemeridae known as summer visitors. 

For years I went every summer to an 
island off the coast of Maine, and on one 
occasion I spent several weeks alone in a 
lobster catcher’s tar paper shack on a rock 
strewn shore where the waves dashed in- 
cessantly. I lived quite alone with the 
sea. The nearest house was a mile away, 
and the town was three miles off, on the 
other side of the island. The shore line 
stretched in wide, beautiful curves on each 
side of me, always in three tiers, strongly 
marked by the three colors that dominate 
the Maine coast—the deep green of pines, 
the red of rocks, and the blue or gray of 
the sea. It was wild and lonely and beau- 
tiful, and I loved it, but I should not want 
to do it again. 

This time I was on a much more civilized 
island—Nantucket, with its cobbled streets, 
its old wharves, and its shingle houses, 
each with the “widow’s walk” on the roof, 
where wives used to stand and look out to 
sea, waiting for their sea-going husbands. 
A hundred years ago, Nantucket was the 
world’s center for the whaling industry. 
Its people were prosperous, and its wharves 
drew ships from all parts of the world. 
Examples of the global character of its 
inhabitants are found in the old cemeteries, 
where lie buried some of the sea captains 


who drifted to Nantucket from other shores, 
One gravestone tells the life story of the 
sailor buried underneath. He was a sea. 
man on the British ship that conveyed 
Napoleon to St. Helena, and “received sig. 
nal notice from the Great Emperor.” He 
was also on the British man of war that 
sailed up Chesapeake Bay to attack the 
city of Washington during the War of 
1812. Wrecked off the coast of Nantucket 
in 1820, he made his way ashore, and, lik. 
ing what he found there, decided to remain. 
He died in 1888, full of years and honors, 
and was buried on the island. 

Now the Nantucketers make their living 
largely from the summer folk who flock 
there three months of the year. It is easy 
to see why they go. The beaches are wide 
and inviting, the water is heavenly to bathe 
in, and if you want to get away from people 
you can bicycle to the sea end of the island 
where there is nothing between you and the 
coast of Portugal but 3,000 miles of ocean. 
Or you can walk across windswept moors to 
lonely beaches inhabited only by sand- 
pipers. By way of contrast, you can do 
what everybody else does—rush down to 
the dock when the boat comes in from 
Woods Hole, and watch the newcomers; 
then you can go up to Main Street and 
buy an ice cream cone and stand in line 
half an hour to get your copy of the New 
York Times or the Boston Herald. There 
is plenty of variety on Nantucket, and | 
loved every minute I was there. 

But here is a box of letters that accumu- 
lated while I was away. A chance refer- 
ence in the August Mail Box to a trip.! 
made over the Continental Divide ina 
recalcitrant Ford brings these reminis- 
cences from California. 


Experiences in a Police Court 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Your account of backing over the Great 
Divide in a Ford reminds me of my first 
auto, a Model T Ford, 1920. It takes 4 
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hetter- driver than I was at that time to go 
up mountain passes in reverse but I took 
the Ford, or rather it took me on a good 
many adventures before the final smash 
which landed me in a police court. Each 
trip in the Ford was an adventure, but I 
have never gotten over being angry and 
humiliated whenever I recall the finale. 
I wonder how many of those who depend 
on lip reading have had police court ex- 
periences. 

My first experience was interesting and 
not unpleasant, for even the lawyer who 
cross-examined me was courteous and the 
judge was a nice old fellow who had pre- 
sided over the court for many years. 


I work in a chemical laboratory, and at 
that time the city sometimes sent specimens 
to our laboratory to be analyzed. I was 
asked to analyze an opium sample and I 
sent in a@ positive report. 


Early one morning a police car came for 
me and I was subpoenaed as a witness for 
the prosecution. A Chinese opium house 
had been raided and the sample brought 
me had been seized there. I sat in the 
court room all day while the jury was 
drawn. I didn’t get much of what was said, 
and was rather nervous at the prospect of 
being called to the witness box. The chief 
of police called me out once to ask my 
opinion about a small sample found on the 
person of the defendant. It was probably 
opium, but of course I couldn’t swear to it 
without giving it a chemical analysis. I 
told the chief to taste it, and he took a bite! 
Opium is very bitter, and this tasted like 
opium! At the end of the day, just before 
5 P. M., the jury was selected and the chief 
of police was called as the first witness. 
After testifying, he spoke to the prosecutor 
privately, pointing me out. Then I was 
called. First the judge asked me my name, 
etc. He said, “Do you have to read the 
lips”? I said, 

“Yes.” 


“He swore me in very carefully so that 
there was no mistake that I understood. | 
testified about the sample that I had exam- 
ined; then the sample found on the witness 
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was brought out and I said that I had 
seen it but had not examined it chemically. 
All that the defense lawyer asked was a 
question to make clear that I had not chem- 
ically examined the sample found on the 
person of the defendant. Then my first 
day at court came to an end. 


My second police court experience was 
one unlikely to happen to a person who 
could hear. In the first place, I added 
stupidity to deafness and no deaf person 
has a right to be stupid, for when one can 
not hear it is very necessary to have all of 
one’s wits in good working order. 


My car battery was running down, as it 
took a lot of power to start the Ford on cold 
mornings, so | thought it would be a good 
idea to take a ride and charge up the bat- 
tery. When you are driving a $50 Model T 
Ford, you are apt to resort to the most ob- 
vious methods to keep it running. Next I 
insisted that my 13-year old boy should go 
along .with me—much against his personal 
wishes. The trip started off all wrong. In 
the box back of the Ford rode our white 
collie. She at least enjoyed the ride. 


We drove down a boulevard and came to 
a cross boulevard where the stop sign had 
recently been changed. I did not see it 
and did not stop, although I did slow down 
before I came to the corner. Then I started 
up again just as a street-car came along 
at a good speed and I couldn’t stop in time, 
and I didn’t have sense enough to turn and 
avoid a collision. It wasn’t much of a jolt, 
for the collie wasn’t even thrown out of the 
back, but my wheels were wood and there 
was no bumper to protect the radiator, 
which was staved in, and a front wheel was 
broken. I was so surprised about the whole 
thing that I just sat there while the motor- 
man parked his car and came back. The 
usual crowd collected and a traffic police- 
man showed up. Not being able to under- 
stand anything that anyone said, I just con- 
tinued to sit tight and say nothing. I didn’t 
tell the cop that I couldn’t hear him, prob- 
ably because of a lurking fear that I 
wouldn’t be allowed to drive any more if I 
did. I sent Ray, my son, to telephone for a 
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neighbor mechanic to care for the car. I 
showed the cop my driver’s license and 
signed—without reading it!—the slip of 
paper he gave me. After the tumult and 
the shouting had died, I found that my 
citation was for reckless driving, rather 
than for failure to stop at a boulevard sign. 
I started right then being mad. 

The next foolish thing that I did was not 
to go to a lawyer and get him to handle the 
case for me. A friend went with me to 
court to tell me what was said, but she 
wasn’t able to do anything else. My next 
move was to refuse to plead guilty and get 
it over, but I knew that I wasn’t driving fast 
and insisted on my rights which ended in a 
trial then and there, and I couldn’t get a 
word of it. In the end I got a $25 fine and 
the judge said he ought to take my license 
away or something of the kind. I realized 
that I behaved foolishly, but that judge 
did not seem to me altogether fair. How- 
ever, he could hear and I couldn’t, so I had 
to pay the fine. I got enough for the re- 
mains of the Ford to cover the fine, and | 
learned all I want to know about a deaf 
person in court! I have owned eight differ- 
ent cars since then, and so far have kept 
out of court but I am wondering if any 
others who have to depend on lip reading 
have been as dumb as | was. 

E. J., CALIFORNIA. 


The Admonitory Sheriff 


I, too, have had my day in court, and 
the strongest memory I have of it is the 
strange feeling that came over me when 
the sheriff thumped me on the back and 
bade me stand up and hear my sentence. 
That vigorous thump was a reminder of 
the demarcation line that separated the 
sheep from the goats, the innocent from the 
guilty, the well behaved from those on 
whom the hand of the law had fallen. It 
was during the suffrage epidemic before 
women finally secured the vote, and I had 
been picketing the White House and was 
being sent to jail. It was all a very inter- 
esting experience, but none of it was quite 
as enlightening as that reminder of the 
sheriff. He did not know I was deaf; he 
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probably did not care; but I was not stand. 
ing up in court when I was supposed to 
stand, and so he thumped me, and hard. 


Orange Marmalade Again 


In a recent Mail Box, C.A.H. of Connee. 
ticut asks how to make orange marmalade, 
and here is an authentic recipe: 

Dear Molly Mather: 

Your mail Box contains much of inter. 
est which I greatly enjoy. I hope the recipe 
below may help C.A.H. Home made mar. 
malade is much better and cheaper than 
any found in our stores. I, too, like to 
cook. In a life of over fifty years with a 
Welsh husband, it was best to be a success. 

My earliest recollection of orange ‘mar. 
malade concerns that made by Crosse and 
Blackwell of London. They used Seville 
oranges, water and sugar. Before the First 
World War, an importer of fruits in Hamil. 
ton, Ontario, sent me, on request, a crate 
of the Seville oranges, as I could not get 
them in Boston where I was living. These 
were shared with an English friend. We 
liked the following recipe: 

6 oranges; 3 lemons. Use the entire fruit 
except the seeds. Slice thin. 

Cover with 4 quarts of water, let stand 
24 hours; boil one hour; let stand again 
24 hours; measure and add an equal quan- 
tity of sugar; boil one hour. Do not use 
pectin or citric acid. There is enough acid 
in the fruit. 

Here is another recipe: 

1 grape fruit; 3 oranges; 2 lemons, cut 

fine. 3 quarts of water. Proceed as above. 
M. E. J., Nova Scotia. 

Now that’s a friendly gesture—Nova 
Scotia reaching out to tell Connecticut how 
to make marmalade. I, too, like to cook, 
and I’ve cooked over all sorts of fires and 
almost every kind of heat, from canned 
heat bought at the five and ten to canned 
heat prepared by pouring a little gasoline 
over some sticks or dried grass in a tin 
can buried in the ground, and set afire. 
This makes a hot fire, and is easy for cook- 
ing, though it smokes up your pots and 
pans worse than a camp fire. I’ve cooked 
over a camp fire in Maine and an adobe 
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fireplace in New Mexico, and except when 
] had too long a stretch of it, cooking has 
always been fun. 


Do We All Bluff? 
Dear Molly Mather: 


The fact that almost every issue of the 
VoLtta Review since last April contains 
some reference to my letter in that month’s 
issue prompts me to write again to attempt 
to clear up some misunderstandings which 
seem to have cropped up in the minds of 
some of our readers. 

In the first place the fact that I chose 
to write about my unhappy experience last 
Christmas seems to have suggested to some 
that | am a very non-social sort of person, 
one who does not like people, and one who 
tends to concentrate on the less happy mo- 
ments in his life. In other words one who 
is not well rehabilitated and adjusted to his 
hearing handicap. I think my many friends 
and former pupils in New York and various 
cities in New Jersey will tell you that is not 
true. I think I can safely say that my 
rehabilitation is about as complete as that 
of the average adult who is seriously deaf- 
ened. But those of us who have been very 
hard of hearing for many years and are 
no longer as young as we might be, like 
E. E. C. of New York (and Molly Mather, 
let’s call him Mr. Calkins and drop the 
initials), and myself tend to be more frank 
about our reactions to our social surround- 
ings. We have ceased to bluff and try to kid 
ourselves and others that we were having 
a grand time when in reality we were ex- 
tremely bored. 

I think it is futile to try to generalize 
about such a topic because we all have our 
good times and our less happy times. With 
the right friends and the right ones to cue 
us in we get on famously and forget our 
deafness. At other times we are not so for- 
tunate and have to do the best we can. 
But I have never known anyone anywhere 
who did not get nervously, physically and 
spiritually fagged out at some time and 
have a spell of the “blues.” If such a one 
exists | would have to be shown. 

Which reminds me that there are so 
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many bluffers in our hard of hearing world 
that it is not always easy to get the truth 
about things. I have had pupils at the 
beginning of a term who insisted that they 
could follow the “talkies” beautifully and 
had no trouble whatever obtaining the full- 
est measure of pleasure from modern 
movies. But when I found that those same 
pupils could not get more than a third of 
my lessons I became suspicious, because 
I have an easy mouth to read and know 
how to express myselj so I can be followed 
readily by lip readers. Since my own ex- 
perience has been that the “talkies” are 
very difficult to follow well, and since my 
pupils who claimed to follow them did 
poorly in class, the only conclusion was 
that they were bluffing, or kidding them- 
selves along with the idea that they were 
able to understand. | admit a certain 
amount of that is helpful, but it confuses 
one who is trying to reason things out 
correctly. 

Then there was my article on “Have 
You a Lip Reader’s Mind” which also 
caused some misunderstanding. Some peo- 
ple got the idea that I was trying to main- 
tain that to be a good lip reader your mind 
must be unique and different from the good 
minds of other people. That was not my 
idea. There are thousands of people around 
us all the time with the type of minds which 
would make them good lip readers. At the 
same time there are thousands of others 
whose minds, or mental processes, would 
prevent them from ever becoming good 
lip readers. J. C. L. of New York said in 
a recent issue that after many years of 
teaching lip reading I had gotten no clues 
as to what type of mind a good lip reader 
must have. He has either forgotten my 
article or completely missed the point, since 
I attempted to make it quite clear that | 
was convinced that a good lip reader must 
have a certain type of mind, and I gave 
several illustrations of pupils who had good 
and bad types of minds for lip reading. 

So as far as I was concerned, there was 
no doubt as to what kind of mind it takes, 


and I was able to find out the type of mind 
(Continued on page 604) 
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Useful Book on Language Learning 


Spanish Self Taught, by Richard S. Rosen- 
thal. Garden City Publishing Company, 
New York. 1941, 542 pp., Price $1.00. 
“Language is the basis of his (the 

child’s) whole mental development. It 
underlies the acquisition of all knowledge,” 
says Dr. Richard Rosenthal in the essay, 
“Common-Sense Method of Practical Lin- 
guistry,” which is included in his book on 
learning Spanish. Although he refers to 
the acquisition of a foreign language, teach- 
ers of the deaf will find much food for 
thought in the first forty pages of this vol- 
ume. 

After years of study, Dr. Rosenthal has 
arrived at a method of teaching foreign 
languages which, he says, “is a scientific 
adaptation of Nature’s own way.” Nature’s 
method of acquiring speech and language, 
as we all know, is based on _ hearing. 
Sounds are transmitted to the ear and the 
child imitates these sounds. Foreigners 
coming to our shores acquire a speaking 
knowledge of our language in a compara- 
tively short time, despite the fact that they 
know nothing about the principles of gram- 
mar. As Dr. Rosenthal states, “Grammar 
is the science of language, and while it is 
necessary and desirable, it is by no means 
so important as the ability to speak the 
language itself.” The author goes on to 
say, “But in following nature, my method 
does not copy or repeat nature; otherwise 
it would no longer be a method. A true 
linguistic method is essentially a systematic 
art. Now, art can never in itself be natural. 
It is inspired by nature, but it exists only in 
so far as it does better than nature. To 


become art, nature 
must be recast in the 
mould of a human 
concept. To become 
a method, it must be 
scientifically adapt- 
ed to the require- 
ments of students 
who wish to master 
a foreign tongue. It 
must in no case be 
a ‘natural’ method, 
but must follow and systematize nature. It 
must produce the same results which nature 
does, but in a much shorter time and by the 
simplest and yet most systematic means.” 

Doesn’t this apply to the teaching of the 
deaf? Are we not attempting to teach lan- 
guage by following the method of nature? 
The modern idea in the education of the 
deaf is to bombard him with language, con- 
tinuing to speak to him and supplying the 
language he needs, despite the fact that he 
does not understand all that is said. Again 
to quote Dr. Rosenthal, 

“It is through sentences, and never 
through single, isolated words that lan- 
guage is learned. Disconnected words are 
never language. ,. Nature teaches 
phrases; grammarians and books, blind to 
the instruction which nature has placed so 
plainly before them, give words, and, most 
absurdly of all, isolated nouns, which—as 
experience teaches—are not by any means 
the most important branch of language. 
The verbs are the soul and backbone of all 
speech, and it is by and through the proper 
study of verbs that mastery of a language 
can alone be reached. .. . 
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“No one will ever learn a language by 
studying isolated words, disconnected ex- 
pressions, and abstract rules. In introduc- 
ing a foreign language, many grammars 
begin with short sentences, dealing with ‘to 
have’.... Instead of beginning with these 
simple sentences, which are of little practi- 
cal use in every day life, we ought to com- 
mence with complex, flowing, connected 
rational sentences, such as we are in the 
habit of employing in natural life.” 


Dr. Rosenthal believes that, because man 
is a thinking and reasoning being, we have 
two divisions in language—the objective 
and subjective, one referring to external 
objects and the other to internal sentiments 
and reflections. “In actual life, these two 
cross each other constantly, and are so 
closely and finely interwoven that they 
forin, so to say, the warp and the woof of 
the whole texture. . . . A true language 
method must therefore deal with these two 
branches from the very start.” 


He believes that in teaching a foreign 
language, the teacher must use _ living 
speech. The teacher of the deaf, too, must 
keep this constantly in mind, and give the 
pupils ample opportunity to use language 
that is meaningful to them. Idiomatic ex- 
pressions must be applied, and these, as 
well as all forms of language, should be 
used by the pupils until their use becomes 
unconscious. 

“No action can be done well,” says Dr. 
Rosenthal, “which is not done unconscious- 
ly. Mark the principle! Any action which 
is to be done well must be done uncon- 
sciously, and not consciously. This sounds 
like a paradox, but is nevertheless true... . 
Take walking, one of our simplest actions, 
as an instance. How is it accomplished? 
Consciously or unconsciously? Are we 
conscious of the active exercise of our 
nerves and muscles while we are walking? 
Do we realize that our mind superintends 
the effort and that our will power, through 
the nerves, sets the various necessary mus- 
cles in motion? Do we walk consciously or 
unconsciously ? 

Our goal, as teachers of the deaf, is 
similar. We are endeavoring to aid the 
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child to use speech and language uncon- 
sciously. We are forced to substitute the 
eye for the ear, “the natural organ of lan- 
guage,” and our task is more arduous than 
any that may be anticipated in teaching a 
foreign language to a hearing person. How- 
ever, much that Dr. Rosenthal states is ap- 
plicable to our work. He believes that the 
language taught should be practical, “cen- 
tered about the events of every day life as 
they concern and interest the student.” 
This is the basis for teaching language to 
the deaf. The teacher must be aware of 
the individual needs of her pupils, she must 
prepare for their future needs, and she 
must at all times center her teaching around 
the common interests of her group. 
M. CATHERINE WILMAN. 





A Study of Reading Comprehension 


A Comparison of Techniques for Increasing 
the Rate of Comprehension in Reading by 
Deaf Children. M. Wistar Wood, M.S., 
assisted by Jane Why, Mary McClellan 
and Margaret Gruver. Reprinted from the 
American Annals of the Deaf, March and 
May, 1944. Brochure, 44 pp. 


This study relates to a test made at the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf of differ- 
ent methods of teaching reading in the ad- 
vanced and intermediate departments. Two 
classes in each department were used. The 
teachers of the two experimental classes 
were told to place the emphasis on speed in 
reading rather than on ability to under- 
stand thoroughly every word read. The 
usual methods of teaching reading were ap- 
plied in the control classes. In the inter- 
mediate department, the experimental class 
had been, on the average, two years longer 
in school than the control class; but the 
members of the control class had sufficient 
hearing to permit the use of electrical hear- 
ing aids in their instruction, while the ex- 
perimental class was too deaf to be reached 
by means of hearing. In the advanced de- 
partment, the same tests were given as in 
the intermediate department, but here the 
control class was older than the experimen- 
tal class and had been at school longer. 
The tests given at the beginning of the ex- 
periment, included opthalmograph tests, 

(Continued on page 596) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings.” 


Dr. Walter Hughson 
Work for both the deaf and the hard of 


hearing sustained a heavy loss in the death, 
on September 13th, of Dr. Walter Hughson, 
Director of Research in Otology at Abing- 
ton Memorial Hospital, Abington, Pa. Dr. 
Hughson was one of the nation’s foremost 
authorities on deafness, and far more, he 
was an outstanding example of that finest 
of combinations, professional skill and 
Christian character. 

The members of the staff and the chil- 
dren at the Pennsylvania School for the 
deaf knew and loved him. Hard of hearing 
adults who went to him in the depths of 
discouragement came away cheered and in- 
spired even when he could not improve 
their hearing. Professional colleagues and 
governmental agencies sought his counsel. 
On the very day of his untimely death he 
had been scheduled to appear before a con- 
gressional committee studying aid to the 
physically handicapped. 

Dr. Hughson, always a hard worker, had 
been under a severe additional strain as 
consultant on aural casualties in connection 
with the Navy’s rehabilitation program. 
Complaining of not feeling well, he left the 
hospital at 9:30 P.M. on September 11th 
and started home. He was not seen again 
until, nearly forty-eight hours later, 
drenched with rain and critically ill with 
spinal meningitis, he was discovered in a 
pit at a tree nursery about three miles from 
his laboratory. His death occurred at the 
hospital six hours later. 

When found, Dr. Hughson was partially 


—Lewis Carroll 


conscious and tried to speak to Dr. Donald 
Mayer, who had gone to his assistance in 
an ambulance. The only words Dr. Mayer 
could distinguish were “Philadelphia” and 
“hard of hearing.” 


Correction 
On page 468 in the August Vota Re- 
VIEW an item from Miss Stella M. Stephens 
indicated that she was a member of the staff 
of the Michigan School for the Deaf. The 
word “Michigan” should have read “Min- 
nesota.” The error is greatly regretted. 





School Report 


Like other schools for the deaf, the Mon- 
tana School in its 1943 report reflects war 
conditions. The lack of help required stu- 
dent participation in institutional work to 
a larger extent than ever before. Twenty- 
four of the older boys and girls did part 
time work for the school; others did part 
time work in industrial establishments in 
Great Falls. This, together with a depleted 
staff, necessitated many changes in school 
schedules. The vocational training “took 
on something of a production aspect,” as 
the students contributed two consignments 
of scale-built model airplanes‘ to the war 
effort. The academic progress of the stu- 
dents did not suffer on account of all the 
extra duties, as the teachers cooperated by 
preparing extra assignments and holding 
recitations outside of regular school hours 
to accommodate students who were work- 
ing. The attendance held up well, most of 
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the older students deciding to finish their 
12th grade before seeking full time outside 
employment. 





Mr. Peterson Resigns 


Mr. Edwin G. Peterson, who has been 
president of the Montana School for the 
Deaf and the Blind since July, 1937, sub- 
mitted his resignation May 15, 1944, be- 
cause of ill health. Mr. Don R. Bosley, who 
has been executive director of the school 
during Mr. Peterson’s six month leave of 
absence, has been appointed acting presi- 
dent. Before going to the Montana School, 
Mr. Peterson was for six years in Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan, where he opened the 
first school for the deaf in that province 
of Canada. Prior to his tour of duty in 
Canada, he was principal of the Michigan 


School. 





The Service Club 
(Continued from page 583) 

in such cases, of course, men must rely 
entirely upon lip reading as a means of 
communication. It is a mistake, however, 
for the man who can use a hearing aid 
successfully to depend entirely upon it and 
let lip reading go by the board. Lip read- 
ing and a hearing aid supplement each 
other; it is by the successful combination 
of both that the man with G.I. Ears makes 
best progress along the road back to the 
normally-hearing world. 


“As I have said, the deafened veteran, 
while still at military hospital, is given 
thorough groundwork in lip reading—a 
skill that, with patient development and 
continuous practice, can become the deaf- 
ened man’s ‘open sesame’ to life. He 
needs regular and continuous practice in 
lip reading, however, just as the person 
who has learned to play the piano needs 
practice to become an accomplished mu- 
sician. This continuance of hospital lip 
reading training after discharged veterans 
have returned to their homes is something 
the Army and Navy are depending upon 
Leagues for the Hard of Hearing, through 
veterans’ groups such as ours, to provide. 
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Wearing Aid Not Easy 


“The same thing is true in regard to hear- 
ing aids. At military hospitals every vet- 
eran who can benefit from one is provided 
with the hearing aid best suited to his type 
of hearing loss. But of the problems that 
beset the hard of hearing veteran, one of 
the foremost is the actual wearing of his 
hearing aid. We are all vain to some ex- 
tent, and the necessity of wearing anything 
as visible as a hearing aid causes some 
mental anguish. Here is where a visit to 
the Veterans Sounding Post may be of help. 
All the men there are hard of hearing and 
most of us, therefore, wearing hearing aids. 
Seeing that other men his own age wear 
their aids successfully and as a matter of 
course may make it easier for the newly- 
returned hard of hearing veteran to find 
courage to wear his own. 

“No road back is easy. The fight back to 
the world of sound takes courage, fortitude 
and perseverance. But victory can be won. 
It has been won before and shall be won 
again and again—because we are Amer- 
icans and don’t know the meaning of the 
word ‘quit,’ whether we are service men 
on the field of battle or ex-service men with 
G.I. Ears fighting back to hearing some- 
how, someway, whatever way possible. : 

“To men with G.I. Ears I want to say 
this: Remember that people throughout the 
land are thinking and planning and work- 
ing to ease your predicament. You are 
not alone. You may return to your homes 
and jobs and friends without fear and with 
the deep conviction that thousands of peo- 
ple every day are making and keeping their 
places in the world in spite of complete or 
partial loss of hearing. You may be con- 
fident that you are needed, wanted and 
honored—not just in spite of, but because 
of, your G.I. Ears.” 





Courses in Speech for Hard of Hearing 
at the University of California 
The University of California, Extension 
Division, is presenting a course in “Cor- 
rection of Speech for the Hard of Hearing,” 
beginning Wednesday, October 4, 7-9 P.M. 
in the Alameda High School, Alameda, 
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The Revolutionary 


MONO- PAC | 


(PATENT Bibi FOR) 


Anew comfort in wearabil: 
and better hearing 


Write for full particulars 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
© 847 W. Jackson Boulevard hicago 





he old Way | 


OLD-STYLE HEARING AID 


A harness of straps to hold a bulky battery 
pack in place . . . binding, irritating wires 
connecting batteries and transmitter. 















THE NEW MONO-PAC WAY 


The Mono-Pac is simply slipped into a 
pocket or clipped to underclothing. Com- 
plete freedom of movement, comfort and 
ease. No cumbersome battery pack and 
wires, no battery garment and case. 













3 Transmitter 
and Receiver 


2 Battery — 3 ie . A Battery 5 tery a 
THE NEW (Beltone MONO-PAC 


Battery Pack Case 





5 @MTHIs Is ALL YOU HAVE TO WEAR) 
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A REVELATION 


to all 


Better Hearing at Prices 


YOU Can Afford! 
VACOLITE CoO. 


Acoustical Engineers 


Manufacturers exclusively of HIGH FIDELITY 

and Efficient HEARING AIDS—AUDIOMETERS 

—SOUND EQUIPMENT. Made with materials 
procured under U. S. Government priorities. 


announce 


A NEW EFFICIENT 
VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


MODEL $ A]* CASH 
: TERMS 


e Complete e Guaranteed @ Insured @ 


VACOLITE Hearing Aids will definitely give bet- 
ter hearing to the large majority of hard of hearing. 
If you have any doubt or reason, may we suggest 
you consult an Otologist or ear doctor before or 
after testing a VACOLITE. 


You are welcome without obligation to test any 
VACOLITE Hearing Aid . ... be it MODEL “Z” 
at $47.50 or MODEL VICTORY “E,” another out- 
standing VACOLITE AID at $98.75 complete. 
Other models also available. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS are sold na- 
tionally through more than 100 VACOLITE 
offices or representatives throughout the United 
States. 


Investigate Vacolite! 


Some Distributorships available. 
If sincerely interested write or wire 


VACOLITE CoO. 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3001-3003 No. Henderson, Dallas, Texas 


Help the Manpower Situation . . . You May Obtain 
Employment by Using a2 Hearing Aid. 
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California. Mrs. Vivian M. Lynndelle, Di. 
rector of Hearing Conservation and Speech 
Correction, Alameda City Schools, is the 
instructor. Mrs. Lynndelle has just com. 
pleted a summer course for the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Those in. 
terested may obtain further information 
from University Extension Headquarters 


2441 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


? 





Looks into Books 
(Continued from page 591) 

audiometric tests, and tests with the Betts 
Telebinocular for visual acuity. Stanford 
Achievement Tests were also given, and 
the Pressey Diagnostic Reading Tests. 

The reading program for the experimen- 
tal classes was based on reading as many , 
books as possible during the school year. , 
The control class studied intensively def- 
nite assignments of certain pages from 
school readers, carefully covered to insure 
complete understanding. In the advanced 
department, the average amount of read- 
ing done by each pupil was 1671 pages; | 
in the control class, the average was 98 ) 
pages per pupil for the year. In only a few | 





tests used at the conclusion of the experi- 
ment were there significant differences in 
the improvement made by the experimental 
and the control classes, although both ex- 
perimental classes showed a greater mental | 
growth during the time of the experiment 

than was shown by the control classes. 





Introducing Carolyn 

(Continued from page 575) 
Virginia, she is apt to travel to both places 
during her vacations. She makes talking 
acquaintances as she goes and deports her- 
self with all the ease of a normally hearing 
person. 

Today, looking backward from her posi- 
tion of security and happy adjustment, 
Carolyn inelegantly avows, “If I coulaly , 
laugh at the person I used to be, I’d li 
to wring her neck!” 

With regard to head noises, for example 
she is no longer tied up in nervous kno 
as she used to be in high school. “I p 
games with the head noises now. I call’ 
make them into pipe organs, or violins; and ~ 
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in IT IS WORTH HEARING ... RIGHT 
ion 
Ts, 
Anything worth hearing at all . . . is worth hearing right. That’s why Radio- 
ear has built only high quality hearing aids since 1924. When you hear with 
Radioear, you will hear as well, as accurately, as it is possible for Radioear to 
make you hear. 
tts Radioear truly represents high-precision construction and it is remarkably effi- 
rd cient. It is small, neat, powerful and convenient. It is not a compromise be- 
nd tween radio and hearing aid engineering. It is all hearing aid . . . designed as 
a hearing aid .. . built as a hearing aid, sold as a hearing aid, serviced as a 
a hearing aid long after its original purchase. 
ny Radioear offers you a complete hearing aid service . . . a choice of air or bone 
ar. conduction (U. S. Patent # Re21030) plus your choice of a crystal or magnetic 
air conduction receiver. Fifteen minute “on the spot” service through our office 
rn r. Fift serv 
wR to keep your own Radioear in topnotch shape all the time! (Learn more about 
this exclusive Radioear feature.) Each individual fitting is made by an experi- 
a enced hearing aid technician whose life work is making people hear . . . better. 
ed The extra features of Radioear cost no more than other high quality hear- 
id- ing aids. 
a Radioear is a product based upon more than 20 years’ experience in the solu- 
tion of hearing problems. Radioear is not sold “over the counter.” When: you 
"7 buy a Radioear, you buy from an authorized Radioear distributor who is always 
wi willing to assume his full measure of the obligation of service to the user be- 
in fore, during and after the sale. 
ws These are some of the important reasons why Radioear is the first choice of so 
— many people who really value good hearing. We urge you to learn more about 
tal Radioear. Call for a private demonstration of Radioear. 
nt 
ANYTHING WORTH HEARING AT ALL IS WORTH HEARING RIGHT 
Send for the free booklet “What Hearing Aid Engineering Means To You.” 
es E. A. MYERS & SONS 
n 
. Department W-7 
ng RADIOEAR BUILDING - 306-308 BEVERLY ROAD 
MOUNT LEBANON - - - PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 
r Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
2 
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Raytheon “Flat” 
Hearing Aid Tubes 


HESE tiny tubes are built with 

the same care and attention to 
detail that goes into the making of 
a delicate and expensive watch. 
Long lived with low battery drain, 
RAYTHEON Flat hearing aid tubes 
give quality performance for elec- 
tronic hearing aids. 

Designed especially for hearing 
aid use, these tubes are the result of 
careful research and skilled devel- 
opment, and are having increased 
acceptance on the part of leading 
hearing aid manufacturers and by 
tens of thousands of hearing aid 
users themselves. 

Today, after continuous growth 
over the past five years, the Ray- 
theon Hearing Aid Tube Division 
has become the world’s largest sup- 
plier of hearing aid tubes. Protect 
your electronic hearing aid per- 
formance with RAYTHEON High 
Fidelity Flat tubes. 


RAYTHEON 


Se ee Serer ANY 


TUBE DIVISI Newt 


<a 


EVOTED TO RESEARCH AND THE MANUFACTURE 
OF TUBES FOR THE NEW ERA OF ELECTRONICS 
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last summer on the train, the rattle agj 
rumble combined with my head echoes 4 
sing me a gorgeous oratorio of mixg) 






























voices.” 

She does not understand how she, b 
in a family of stoics, could not take being 
hard of hearing better than she did at th 
beginning. But in justice to her it shou 
be remarked that life for the hard of hex 
ing was harder to take a few years ago tha 
it is now. Until Carolyn met the membeg 
of the Young People’s Group in New 
ven, when it was organized about fo 
years ago, she had never had contact 
another deafened young person. As ith 
pened, the adjustment which she 
achieved by then, plus her lively humo 
her piano playing and her telling of fy 
tunes, made her an inspiration to the mej 
bers who had not made good adjus 
socially or financially. 

People have always given Carolyn @ 
it for having more hearing than she 
and this has sometimes made things hat 
for her; but today it is a tribute to her 
reading ability and adjustment that @ 
can report such an incident as the fold 
ing: 
“y talked this noon for an hour with 
strange woman in a restaurant, mentionil 
teaching problems, nervous children, 








It seems that she has one child who is si eo A 
with fright at most of her teachers : a 
when I said I used to be sick with frig 
because of being hard of hearing she saij BONE 
‘You were lucky to get over it. " 
most people begin to lose their heari New 
they never get it back!’ ” “hears 
(To be Concluded ) to differer 
easy as for 
Schools in New Zealand cota 
(Continued from page 563) type, ligh 
tion Act will be necessary before this] OmPem¢ 
be done. A suitable building will Proof, kin 
to be acquired or built, and teachers Adjus 
cially trained for the work.  — eee 
There have been some difficulties ! 

h Zenith 
staffing the schools in the past two yee Policy 
because of the increased number of pu val 
and because the men teachers have D@]  vaique Ze 


called up for the armed forces. ‘It has 
necessary to recruit teachers who 1 
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Announcing the New 
ENITH BONE CONDUCTION HEARING AID 





$oon Available at Zenith-Franchised 
Dispensers Throughout America 


THE NEW ZENITH 
BONE CONDUCTION HEARING 
AID BRINGS YOU... 


New “Self-Focus” External 4-Position 

Tone Control. The flick of a finger 
adjusts it to your personal hearing needs— 
to different voices and surroundings. It's as 
easy as focusing binoculars! 


New Neutral-Color Bone Conduction 

Receiver and Cord. Finest Magnetic 
type, light in weight. Neutral-Color to 
complement any complexion. Plastic cov- 
ered Neutral-Color Cord is perspiration- 
proof, kink-proof. Won't fray or knot. 


Adjustable Head Band. Head band 
easily adjusted to fit any head. Special 
comfort cushion keeps it snug. 


Zenith Guarantee and 5-Year Service 
Policy. Guaranteed for a full year by 
Zenith, world’s leading manufacturer of 
tadionic products exclusively. You also get 


unique Zenith 5-Year Service Policy. 





A totally new, powerful, precision unit built 
especially for the very few who need it. 
Priced at only $10 more, complete! 


Now—to the few whose hearing cannot be adequately 
helped by an air conduction aid, Zenith brings the best 
that modern knowledge and engineering make possible in 
a bone conduction instrument. 

This instrument is in no way a mere adaptation. Years 
of research... all Zenith’s experience in “Radionics Exclu- 
sively” ...all Zenith’s facilities for precision mass produc- 
tion have gone into its manufacture! Yet it is priced at 
only a fraction of what you would expect to pay! 

The New Bone Conduction Zenith will soon be avail- 
able at all Zenith-franchised dispensers. You owe it to 
yourself to have a demonstration ...to discover the thrill 
of its improved principle of INSTANT PERSONAL AD- 
JUSTMENT. You, yourself, “adjust” this instrument to your 
particular hearing needs—for different voices and sur- 
roundings—as easily as you focus binoculars! 

Watch your newspaper for your local dispenser’s an- 
nouncement of this new unit. Meanwhile, mail convenient 
coupon for free descriptive literature. 


ALSO AVAILABLE... 


The New Zenith Bone-Air Hearing 
Aid, Model A3A. A special instru- 
ment, the results of extensive re- 
search in Acoustics and Radionics, 
enables many to hear through air 
conduction who could not do so 
before. Former wearers of bone 
conduction aids have had amazing 
success with this new special air 


plete, Ready to Wear, with New 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord. 
The New Zenith Radionic Hearing 
Aid, Model A2A. an extremely 
popular QUALITY HEARING AID. 
This instrument lowered the cost 
of hearing, “‘opening the walls of 
silence for millions.” $40 Com- 
plete, Ready to Wear with New 


BY THE MAKERS OF 











conduction instrument. $50 Com- Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord. 


FREE Descriptive Booklet 


pert ttt ttt rss 
ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. VR10 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, iil. 


Please send me Free descriptive litera- 
ture concerning the following models 
as checked: 


| 

a 

t 

i 

t 

a Standard Model A2A . . . $40.00 
g New Bone-Air Model A3A_ . $50.00 
a New Bone Conduction Model $50.00 
a 
1 
4 
' 
1 
| 


ic cncatscosalivaeianstceeeameanenion: 
tI Ret 


COPYRIGHT 1944, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 
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A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 


advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘“‘V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 











AN INVALUABLE RECORD, 
SIXTY YEARS OLD 


Proceedings of the Convention of 
Articulation Teachers of the Deaf, 
Held in New York, 1884 


Before the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was founded 
in 1890, teachers from schools for the deaf who 
believed strongly in speech teaching, held sev- 
eral national meetings. The one that convened 
in New York just sixty years ago left a mo- 
mentous record. The discussions of acoustic 
training, especially, are of great interest and 
historic value for teachers of the deaf today. 


Through gifts of friends, the Volta Bureau 
has recently come into possession of several used 
copies of these proceedings. In order to let 
teachers have access to them, they are offered 
for sale at what is a low price for such an im- 
portant historic record. 


FeO $5.00 each 
2.50 each 


Bound copies 
Unbound 


Sheen ee eeeeeeeeeseeeee 
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had no special training. When the pre 
ent trainees have completed their coury 
the state schools for the deaf should hay 
a full staff of eighteen qualified teachers, 

The principal mentioned that there ; 
no shortage of suitable applicants to ente 
this special branch of the, teaching profes 
sion, and with the attention now being 
given to the training of teachers it is cop 
fidently expected that a high standar 
of work will be maintained. Teachers ar 
not now appointed to the permanent staf 
unless they have completed satisfactorily ; 
three-year training college course, the thir 
year being devoted to special training up. 
der the direction of Mr. Pickering, wh 
has modelled his course on that given a 
Manchester University, England. 

On March 5, 1944, the first Catholie 
School for the Deaf in New Zealand wa 
formally dedicated and opened by Hi 
Grace Archbishop O’Shea. The school i 
conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
and twelve children were enrolled at th 
opening—nine girls and three boys. Th 
first child to arrive at the school was: 
little girl of five from the southern part d 
New Zealand. Another child is a Maon 
from Pungarehu Parish. 

It is ninety-eight years since the Domi 
nican Nuns established their first schod 
for the deaf in Cabra, Ireland, and eighty- 
one years since they opened a_ simile 
school in South Africa. In 1875, they 
opened a school in Australia, but it wa 
only recently that they were able to make! 
start in New Zealand. 

The people of Wellington, Catholic aml 
non-Catholic alike, contributed to the won 
attendant on the opening of the schod 
Builders, plumbers, sewing circles aml 
working bees gave their services freely. 

Three Dominican nuns are in resident 
at the school, which is located on Dove 
Road, Island Bay, Wellington. 

Hearsay, the Newsletter of the New Ze 
land Catholic Deaf Association, which ® 
edited by the Rev. D. Phillips, C.M., # 
Mosgiel, N. Z., offered interesting account 
of the school in its issues for March aml 
April, 1944. 
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ool is | page. Unwanted noise—static, in other words—coming | 
minic, through the microphone has been the chief obstacle to per- | 
a] | fect “electronic hearing.” 
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ee | One of the chief causes of this condition is clothing or | 
tal cord noise. Aladdin, we are happy to report, has eliminated | 
static arising from these causes, using two important but sim- 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 


tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 














Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 


teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 


full instructions for its use. 
New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 





LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED 
ADULT—GRADE IV 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 


This book represents the starting point for the 
average adult. It contains a course of 36 care- 
fully graded lessons, with stories and exercises on 
Homophenous Words, all of highest quality. Full 
directions are given for the use of the book in 
home study. 

“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”-—Hygiene Magazine. 


362 pages, cloth, price $4.00 postpaid. 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 
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A Letter to Parents 
(Continued from page 561) 

After your child begins his education, 
you may wonder, as I did. how it is all 
coming out. In fact I think I worried the 
principal at first, asking how long our boy 
must be away from us. Of course no one 
can say. Our boy spent nearly eleven years 
at the school, coming home for the long 
summer vacations and all the holidays. 
During the summer he attended a day camp 
with his sister at the nearby beach where 
his associates were all hearing children. 
He played baseball, swam, and became pro- 
ficient at sailing. When he was too old to 
be a camper, the head counsellor asked him 
to come back in charge of the sailing, and 
he spent two more happy summers teach- 
ing the younger children simple navigation. 

After being graduated from the Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf, he entered our 
local high school. Being an excellent lip 
reader he was able to hold his own in most 
of the classes. When, however, an instruc- 
tor proved too difficult to follow both the 
instructor and the pupils were always glad 
to help my son with the necessary explana- 
tions. Of course he worked hard to get 
many of the little things that hearing chil- 
dren learn unconsciously. His foundation 
in grammar had been excellent and be- 
cause of his speech training he was able to 
understand the phonetic teaching of French 
more easily than some of the hearing chil- 
dren. His efforts were rewarded, for he 
was on the honor roll in his senior year. | 
must admit there were tears of joy in my 
eyes when I watched him walk across the 
platform to receive his diploma. While he 
was in high school he was on the football, 
basketball and baseball teams, Through 
his association with the coaches and play- 
ers, he made many close friends. 

Following high school he went to a boys 
preparatory school, for we felt that it would 
make his college course easier. While he 
found the work valuable, he felt discontent 
ed taking an extra year in preparing for his 
life’s work, when nearly all of his friends 
were fighting in the armed forces. At mid- 
year he transferred to our state college 
where he entered the engineering school 
and is now in his second semester. He has 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON ‘(Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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found the work far from easy, but, by per- 
severence, has done better than average, 
There are plenty of good times. He enjoys 
dancing and takes an active part in campus 
life. His fondness for sports still over. 
shadows his other interests, so the fact that 
he is a member of the varsity basketball 
team is indeed a compensation for all the 


hard work. 


My son’s record is duplicated over and 
over again by other deaf young people if— 
and that is the chief point—if they have 
been taught orally, and well. Any use of 
signs for speech is destructive to language. 
When language is poor, reading as well as 
conversation is difficult. Without lan. 
guage, attendance at schools for the hear- 
ing is impossible. Saddest of all, a person 
who must go about gesticulating and sign- 
ing is often an object of pity. Do not sub- 
mit your child to this tragic role in life. 


When we realize that people who have 
been deaf from childhood are holding key 
positions in many fields, we parents need 
have no fear for our children’s future, if we 
give them a good start and plenty of en- 
couragement on the way. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 589) 


the pupils had by ascertaining which words 
in a sentence they did understand. If they 
got the strong clue words and still could 
not construct the thought, then they did 
not have what it takes to become a good 
lip reader. Any teacher can do the same 
and will get the same results. J. C. L. also 
mentions J. R. Rhine’s book in connection 
with telepathy. As I have very little time 
to read, | wish J. C. L. would write us ina 
few short paragraphs what Mr. Rhine has 
to say that might help us in the field of 
lip reading. I am sure many of our readers 
would be interested. 

I have never seen a turtle lay her eggs 
but I have watched Siamese fighting fish 
spawn and I'll tell you about it later on. 
It was fascinating. 


F. A. TaBer, Conn. 


(Continued on page 606) 
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HEARING AID BASED OR 














Whether you have a mild, medium or severe hear- 
ing loss . . . whether you use a hearing aid or not 





. .. important discoveries of the United States Gov- 





ernment National Deafness Survey are of vital im- 


portance to you. 


Consult your nearest Acousticon Institute for information about 
the Government Deafness Survey and for a Free Hearing Test 
and Private Demonstration of the New Symphonic Acousticon, 
which is based on the government’s findings. Demonstration given 
in your home or our office. No obligation. Convenient terms. See 
telephone directory under ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE for address. 


For Story of the Government Deafness Survey, write for copy of 
FREE booklet entitled ‘“‘Government Attacks Deafness.” Every 
hard of hearing person should read this interesting story about 
the work your Government has done to help the hard of hearing. 


ACOUSTICON + SINCE 1902 *» WORLD’S FIRST ELECTRICAL HEARING AID 
Have you noticed how many more people are wearing ACOUSTICONS? 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 








oe 


ACOUSTICON 
580 Fifth Ave., Dept. 445, New York 19, N. Y. 


I want a copy of the FREE Book on the U. S. 
Government National Deafness Survey. 


BATTERIES FOR ALL 
MAKES OF HEARING AIDS 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT FINDINGS 
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KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 


memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $550. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 

hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 

tary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 

ing schools. 

Registration for 1944 in Nursery School 
only. 














LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


CONVERSATION PRACTICE 
CARDS 


Prepared by Augustus Knight 





Group work for 2 to 8 lip reading pupils 


12 sets of 8 cards each, with topical sentences 
based on every day conversation 


Directions included 
Price, per set of 104 cards—$1.00 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 604) 

| agree with what Mr. Taber says about 
movies. The people who pretend to under. 
stand what the speakers say are pretending, 
and | should be willing to wager that not 
one tenth of one per cent of the dialog in a 
talking motion picture can be -lip-read— 
except, of course, in the case of the movies 
that were specifically prepared for lip read. 
ers, and even those are not by any means 
100% lip-readable. Yet it is not bluffing 
to say you enjoy a motion picture. I am 
an inveterate movie fan, and while there 
are pictures which leave me perfectly blank, 
I get enough out of the (selected) majority 
to enjoy them. I never miss a picture of 
Spencer Tracy’s, for, no matter what he is 
doing on the screen, | like to watch him 
doing it. And in his latest picture, The 
Seventh Cross, the action is so vivid and 
dramatic, even melodramatic, that both 
hearing and lip reading are almost super- 
fluous. There is much less dialog than in 
the average picture, and the movement of 
the story keeps you on the edge of your 
seat every minute. 

There are several actors that | am con- 
tent simply to watch, whether on the stage 
or on the screen. Everything Lynn Fon- 
tanne or Katherine Cornell does is worth 
looking at. The same goes for Greer Gar- 
son and Bette Davis. I know I am not 
bluffing when I say I enjoy a good play or 
movie. 

As for our bluffing about the enjoyment 
of social occasions, I haven't noticed that 
Mail Boxers have claimed to enjoy all the 
parties they attended along with hearing 
persons. I am not sure it is so much a mat- 
ter of deafness, anyhow, as of temperament. 
I know plenty of normally hearing persons 
who dislike parties. Nobody pretends, of 
course, that social contacts are not the 
most difficult part of being deaf. They are. 
But what are we arguing about, anyhow? 
Let’s talk about the things we do enjoy. 
There’s no special point in dwelling on the 
things we can’t have. 

Sincerely yours, 
MoLLy MATHER. 
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| Why Worry Asout DRY CELL BATTERIES 
it of 





SERS of WHEAT'S Rechargeable Batteries say they have a feeling of security 


four 
and confidence in their hearing aid due to constant peak operating effi- 

i ciency, resulting from WHEAT’'S outstanding feature — Self-Service. 
con- 
all . Elderly people and those not located near a source of supply need not worry 
mt obout replacing batteries as they did in the case of dry cells. 

i The purchase of two WHEAT Rechargeable Batteries provides a two-year 
ort supply without replacement. One battery is placed on charge while the other is 
Gar- in use, resulting in continuous operating at peak efficiency. This means saving up 
not to one-half of the cost of using dry cell batteries. 

y Or Consult your dealer for complete details! 

rent 1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 

that - 8. All parts encased to prevent 
the 2. Weighs less—easily carried corrosion 

ii Height 4%" Width 216" 9. Simple to charge—without taking 
a Thickness 1“ apart 
oa 3. Encased in plastic. 10. You can always see the level of 

of solution 

7 4. Neat in appearance ! 
the 11. More economical to operate than 
wil 5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
w? 6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 
oy. 
the 


ee Rechargeable Batteries have thousands of satisfied users—and 
are also approved by leading hearing-aid manufacturers. Special priorities 


granted the manufacturer of WHEAT Batteries insure uninterrupted supply 
of these batteries. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
& 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual.__ 


$10.00 








Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 

' each, with manual__________ $17.00 
Series III. Myths. $10.00 
Series I, II and III. ania $35.00 
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The Value of Individual Hearing Aids 


(Continued from page 557) ° i 
ning of the February 1943 semester, and 
the final tests were completed at the end 
of June 1943. ( 

Three forms of the New Stanfoal 
Achievement Tests were used, namely, W 
first test, X on the second, and Z on the 
third one. 

These achievement tests were adminis- 
tered in all of the centers taking part in 
the study on the same day, were finished! 
and results tabulated by the end of. the 
week in which they were begun. The scorm 
ing of all test data was done by the adjust’ 
ment teachers. 

(To be continued ) 

















Voice Work for the Young Deaf Child 
(Continued from page 560) 


indirect or remote control of the muscles’ 
of the larynx. It is a known fact that the 
mind does not consciously control muscles} 
of the larynx, but at the same time, we are | 
aware of the improved voice quality since 
the introduction of singing. So, “Let's” 


sing!” 
Listen My Children The 
(Continued from page 577) with 
of a Frenchman’s life among the Eskimos, ey 
which was a best seller a year or so ago, h 
there is a striking passage: pao 


“T dare say that you have seen a stub- DUI 
born man smile, and it is like the smile that 
of a deaf man, of a man who does not want 
to hear and will not listen. When you see Aid 
that smile, you wish instantly that a special , 
kind of mallet existed for cracking such 
men’s skulls.” 

The best advice for deafened persons 
who really want to rehabilitate themselves 
is the railroad sign at the crossing: 

Stop. Look. Listen! C 

Stop whatever you are doing; Look at ° 
the speaker and read his lips; Listen atten- 
tively to what is being said to you. You 43: 
will be agreeably surprised to learn how 
much more friendly people will be, and how 
much more you will get from your daily 
contacts with others. 
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oae IS TRULY 
mae @e—_—sCBLLIEVING 


VACUUM TUBES 


ly —TRY IT! 
1 7 ORIGINALLY PRICED - 


AT $115 





The new “ Duratron” brings really understandable hearing to many 
without harsh noise or distortion. It operates on the advanced principle 
of Vacuum Tubes (3 of them) with Crystal Receiver and Crystal Micro- 
phone. It has a powerful transmitter with Tone and Volume Controls. 
tub | DURATRON is so light and compact that you would scarcely believe 
mile | that it can be of such wonderful aid! We invite you to experience a most 
van! | convincing demonstration. If your Physician says you need a Hearing 
jal | Aid—hear with “ Duratron™! 


mos, 
ago, 


cial 

uch 

t Write today for illustrated folder or consult your 

ate local telephone directory under “DURATRON”. 

,| & Le HOFMANN CORPORATION 
ten- MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORY 

Yu 436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES ° PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
#i: Telephone GRant 1444 
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TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 














¢ Telephone amplifiers are still 


available in limited quantities 
to help the hard of hearing. 
¢ Your local telephone Busi- 


ness Office will be very glad to 


arrange for a demonstration. 

















“VIBRATUBE” 
Soy se por. “e 


Ee ag 
See 
ig 














For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealere—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 576) 
church Branch has started a fund for stm 


ing children of Europe, so that when if 
possible to send relief, there will be at Ig 
a small amount ready to offer. The you 
people put in small contributions, 
haps a penny or twopence, weekly, an 
the time this news item was written, im 
had already collected about £8. Theirg 
porter said, “These are very small dropgi 
the ocean, but no doubt even the tiny dro 
are welcome, and at least it gives one i 
feeling of doing some little thing to help 

Perhaps some of the young peoples 
groups in the United States would like t 
follow this plan. It might have far-read 
ing results. 


The Hard of Hearing in New Zea 


Fi 
: 
























None So Deaf 

(Continued from page 585) ; 
providential. The gentleman has kept 
hearing aid connections in good order, an 
has even wired my rooms for electric bel 
which are of good service. His wife cals 
me when the “Alert” goes off, and this 
means much to a hard of hearing fir 
guard. 

Some time ago a man was sent to prisot 
in England for teaching army inductee 
how to feign deafness in order to escap 
military service. Many a man has feigned 
deafness in order to get a military pension 
On the other hand, many whose hearing 
was badly impaired as the result of th 
last war, failed to convince the authorities 
they were deaf and thus received no dis 
ability pension. The writer speaks from 
bitter personal experience on this point 
Because he heard the words “mother, 
“father,” spoken in a small room by? 
doctor with a big voice he was counted & 
one whose deafness was of little cons 
quence. 

There is another kind of feigned deat 
ness which is actuated by the desire to save 
others unnecessary sorrow and suffering 
We have all seen the figures of the three 
monkeys who “hear no evil, see no evil 
speak no evil.” There are many things ! 
which we should close our ears, for the 
sake of our own peace of mind and for 
the good of others. 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street *« New York, N. Y. 


Che cee 
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Ne 

NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 4 

Mary Pauline Ralli, Director : 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 

Private Lessons——Practice Classes—-Normal Course. * 7" 


Chartered by the New York State Boare of Regents 








*342 Madison fomiv ny rt hentia 17, N. Y. Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 7 





Why ?—It was Charles Lamb, I believe, y 
FRANCES HARROD DOWNES once remarked that having a sultry temper? 
no handicap for a man; it was his friends 4 
TEACHER OF LIP READING were afflicted by it. Sometimes it seems } 
Now Teaching at Army Medical Center deafness works that way, too. For example 
Hoff General Hospital acquaintance overtook a hard of hearing m 
the street and called out cheerfully: “Be 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. day, isn’t it? Spring in the air.” “What's 
asked the deafened man. The friend repe 
the remark in a louder voice. Still the other) 
A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING not understand. “SPRING IN THE AIR!” sk 
the first man, much embarrassed. The d 
man looked mildly surprised. “Spring in the ai 
LUCELIA M. MOORE he repeated. “Why should I?” 5 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 
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Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


Advantages of Deafness.—He’s rather fi 
of hearing but tries to conceal it, so his doc 
was misled. After checking him over physi¢ 
the M.D. suggested that the patient should 

carrots to his diet. “How much and how off 
Thomas H. Halsted, M.D.., F.A.C.S. asked the patient. “As often as possible,” 
OTOLOGIST the doctor. A month later the patient called” 
. wa ; a an examination. “You seem to be benefiti 
Practice meas 2 oe and Fitting said the doctor. “Keep on with the 
of Hearing Aids | “Carrots?” repeated the patient. “Why, I thom 
ae a a eee you said claret, and I’ve been drinking a } 
New York, N. Y. By appointment a day!” 
Insult?—VOLTS is in receipt of an andl 
mous contribution as follows: “So you were be 
a i STORIES Fi and gagged by bandits while sightseeing in Itt 
For the Lip Reading Practice Class | after the invasion?” asked a friend of a retun 
- soldier. “Regular comic opera bandits, I suppost 
Compiled by Jane B. Walker The soldier shook his head. “No,” he declai 
Price $1.00 “there was ee = “ ge _ — 
these men who robbed and tied us. e gai 
Order from THE VOLTA BUREAU they used were all new.” There is probably 
insult in this—but it falls on deafened ears so 
as VOLTS is concerned! 


i Anyway ?—A 
Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one hoy pes Is Fsmrvigy me mei ed 
insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- an is wile were having a good natur 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. cat with orders. ment—well, anyway, as good natured rt 
Address Advertising Dept. the Volta Review, 1537 arguments can be. Finally the husband picked 
Se hs ON, ote I ae, Be his hat and started for the office. “Oh, all ri 


THE TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING. Book of he said to his wife. “I guess you are right 
Practice Material. Price, $2.50 postpaid. Order from I am wrong, as you generally are.” His 
Trask School of Lip Reading, Room 1014, 1420 Wal- looked after him affectionately. “How nice 


So ce him to put it that way,” she reflected. Then! 
AUDIOGRAMS: New improved card. Easy to explain reflected some more. She had heard what he 


hearing loss to others. Write for sample. Auricular . ws : s 
Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission Rd., Los Angeles, all right but did she really know what 
33, Calif. meant‘ 











WANT ADS 











HOUSEMOTHER desires position for 1944-45. Col- Not That Way.—An Irishman, filling in e 
lege graduate. Lost hearing in womanhood. Normal porarily in the construction of a house, had 
speech. Splendid lip reader. Prefers intermediate or ad- up with ‘a load.of bricks’ and thea couldn't 


d girls. Ref . Address B 121, The Volta 
Siivecn. eee coating the way to get down. He shouted down to 
WANTED. Conies ot "Ebb Sided y oadnaah ae foreman for help. “You fool,” the foreman 

$ opies 0 e andicap o eatness y 
A. W. G. and Irene Ewing. Will pay full price ($4.50) back, “come down the way you went a ; 
for used copies if in good condition. The Volta Bureau. on your loife!” shouted the Irishman. cam 


up here head first.” 




















